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Opportunity Comes to N. Y. Producers 


EDWARD C. STONE 


* THERE never was such a respon- 
sibility put upon the casualty insur- 
ance business as now exists in the 
State of New York. This is because 
of the Page-Anderson law which 
put “‘teeth” into the existing finan- 
cial responsibility law of the State 
of New York and which goes into 
effect January 1, 1942. 

If every effort is not made thor- 
oughly to educate the public on 
the provisions of this law, and if a 
determined, vigorous drive is not 
made to induce as many people as 
possible, voluntarily, to take out 
policies of automobile liability in- 
surance, those who have been cry- 
ing for the passage of a compulsory 
law may well say, “You had your 


chance to demonstrate how good 
a bill you thought you had, but 
you have failed. There still exist 
great numbers of uninsured auto- 
mobiles. Since you have not ac- 
complished the task of increasing 
the number of financially respon- 
sible automobile owners and driv- 
ers, we shall now pass a compul- 
sory law and the kind we want.” 

Thousands of people are being 
injured by automobiles. Many of 
them are injured under such cir- 
cumstances that they have per- 
fectly good, legally enforceable 
claims but some of these yet can- 
not get money payments for those 
claims solely because the automo- 
bile owner or operator is, or because 
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he makes himself, judgment-proof. 

Whatever his own individual 
financial condition may be, if he 
has taken out from the right kind 
of company the right kind of auto- 
mobile liability policy, he has done 
what is necessary to protect any 
possible victim of the careless 
operation of his automobile. He 
has thus shown himself to be a 
good citizen, since he has done 
something any good citizen can do 
to make sure that such victims as 
may suffer from his negligent oper- 
ation of that automobile get pay- 
ment for their injuries. It is a real 
duty insurance men must under- 
take, to help with the aid of the 
Page-Anderson law, to increase 
the number of insured owners and 
operators. 

Every single agent, broker, and 
producer in the State of New 
York should lose no time in learn- 
ing, in all its details, the provisions 
of the Page-Anderson law. Surely 
no insurance man has any excuse 
for not knowing all these provi- 
sions in view of the large variety of 
information, advertising material, 
and pamphlets available to bring 
home to him what that law pro- 


vides — including, particularly, 
what the burdens and the penal- 
ties are to avoid which the auto- 
mobile owner or driver should 
take out, voluntarily, the auto- 
mobile liability policy. 

But not only is there a duty, 
there is also the greatest of oppor- 
tunities. The fact is that the law 


EDWARD C, STONE 


gives the insurance agent and 
broker additional sales arguments. 
In other words, selling is made 
easier because of the penalties and 
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the burdens imposed by that law. 
It is indeed probably many times 
easier, with the law in effect, to 
make sales of automobile liability 
insurance. 

We definitely know what an op- 
portunity producers have, because 
it is generally stated that not more 
than 25% or 30% of the automo- 
bile owners and operators in New 
York State are now insured. 
Hence, 70% to 75% are uninsured. 
There is the chance, therefore, to 
double and even possibly to treble 
the business each producer has. 

The opportunity is a most un- 
usual one. Every agent, broker, or 
producer knows just where he has 
got to go to make his sales. Indeed, 
he knows exactly how many persons 
are available as prospective pur- 
chasers. Certain public authorities 
have lists of persons who have cars 
registered or who have taken out 
operators’ licenses. An agent in 
any particular community, there- 
fore, may know, at once, who are 
his possible customers. It well may 
be that some of them are insured, 
but there is plenty to do merely to 
sell policies to those who now are 
not insured, when there are from 
two to three times as many people 
not insured as are insured. 

There never has been anything 
since the world began so sure to 
result in a sale as personal solicita- 
tion. Undoubtedly, many sales 
have been made as the result of 


advertisements, but mere adver- 
tising by itself, as a rule, accom- 
plishes little. Even if there be ad- 
vertising, the personal solicitation 
to follow gets the results. If any 
agent really wishes to take advan- 
tage of the law, as he should, and 
if he has before him the means of 
finding out the persons who will 
need that insurance, and sees to it 
that he himself and those working 
with him make those necessary 
personal solicitations, can there be 
any doubt that such an enterpris- 
ing producer will make the sales 
which will enable him to double or 
perhaps to treble his business? 

We must not forget that there is 
no piece of legislation which has in 
it the possibilities of good that a 
financial responsibility bill with 
teeth in it has. If those in the in- 
surance business take advantage of 
the law and see to it that people 
do take out automobile liability 
policies to enure to the benefit of 
injured victims of automobile acci- 
dents, the insurance agent or 
broker becomes a real public 
benefactor. The number of those 
who are injured is legion. 

If we could, by the waving of a 
magic wand, bring it about that 
every victim of an automobile ac- 
cident injured through no careless- 
ness of his own but entirely due to 
the negligence of the automobile 
owner or operator, would be in the 
position to get payment of his 
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legal claims for injuries, should we 
not accomplish something which 
would be indeed a boon to the 
public generally and certainly to 
the victims of those accidents? 
Now we have it in our power 
with the help of this law to ac- 
complish what might be done by 
the wave of the magic wand. By 
determined effort, we can see to it 
that there exists in New York 
State no single person, properly 
entitled to insurance, who does not 
have that automobile liability in- 
surance policy which will be the 
desirable and needed protection 
for the victim of the automobile 


Eprror’s Note. — Highspots of the 
Page-Anderson Financial Responsibility 
Law (New York): 

(1) Effective January 1, 1942 

(2) Applies to all motorists (with cer- 
tain minor exemptions) both residents 
and non-residents 

(3) When an accident occurs, involv- 
ing property damage in excess of $25 or 
bodily injury in any amount, and no in- 
surance was carried, the Commissioner 
must require: (a) Security for any judg- 
ment which may result from the current 
accident, and (6) Proof of financial re- 
sponsibility for future accidents 

(4) Proof of financial responsibility 
means (a) Insurance policy (4) Surety 
bond or (c) $11,000 in cash or securities 

(5) The Act goes into operation im- 
mediately upon the occurrence of an 


accident. Agents and brokers be- 
come indeed messengers of mercy 
and promoters of happiness to 
thousands. 

I repeat: No greater duty or re- 
sponsibility has ever been put 
upon the casualty business, and 
likewise there never has been so 
great an opportunity for all thus 
engaged, and particularly agents, 
brokers and producers. 

While the Page-Anderson Bill is 
the one chiefly discussed, it is quite 
apparent that the ideas expressed 
have equal application to all states 
having some form of financial re- 
sponsibility law. 


accident, whereas previously no action 
could be taken until suit was brought 
and judgment obtained. Furthermore 
the Commissioner may require proof of 
financial responsibility upon any reason- 
able ground appearing in the records 
of the Bureau 

(6) Immediate report to Motor Vehi- 
cle Bureau of all accidents involving 
either property damage or personal in- 
juries. Failure to do so is misdemeanor 

(7) Upon failure to furnish security, 
proof of financial responsibility, or 
otherwise to comply with the require- 
ments of the law, the driver’s license 
and all registration certificates and plates 
are suspended 

(8) Discharge in bankruptcy does not 
relieve judgment debtor from any of the 
requirements 
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THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE 
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Double Values in the Sale of 
Personal Accident Insurance 





Surveys Show That Six out of Ten of Your Clients 
Are without Accident Protection 





W. F. WHITE 


* WHEN THE alarm clock rings 
tomorrow morning, over 24,000 
persons in this country would 
stay in bed if they could foresee 
the future, because that number, 
sometime during the day, will 
meet with an accident. 

Personal accident insurance is a 
line for which there is universal 
need and appeal. While an auto- 
mobile policy can be sold only to 
the owner or operator of an auto- 
mobile, everybody is subject to 
injury, all need protection and, 
therefore, everyone is a prospect. 

Entirely too many agents look 
upon personal accident insurance 
as a specialty venture or as a side- 
line. It is hard to understand why 
that attitude exists, because last 
year this business produced the 
enormous total of $282,000,000 
in premium income. It was the 
second largest casualty insurance 
written, exceeded only by auto- 
mobile insurance. Last year in 
the United States, over 2,500,000 
people — more than the total 
population of both the cities of 
Detroit and Cleveland — received 


cash benefits from accident and 
health insurance. 

Such impressive facts should 
bring to us a deeper realization of 
the important public service acci- 
dent and health insurance renders 
to the American public. The fam- 
ily income is derived mostly from 
the wage earner and the job of the 
insurance agent is to protect that 
earning capacity. Thus, the busi- 
ness of the family is not only the 
biggest business in this country 
but the most important socially 
and economically. 

Almost 10,000,000 people are 
injured every year and of that 
number 900,000 are permanently 
injured. They may recover from 
their disability after they have 
paid thousands of dollars for treat- 
ment but the mark of the injury 
will be carried to the grave. The 
regrettable fact, however, is that 
90,000 of these people will be 
permanently injured to the extent 
that they will never work again. 

Last year, over 16,500,000 were 
protected by personal accident or 
accident and health insurance. 
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This included wage earners and 
non-wage-earners, men, women 


and children. Compare this with 
the 40,000,000 wage earners now 
employed in this country and you 
will have some conception of the 
millions of uninsured who are 
still waiting for the insurance 








W. F. WHITE 
in “accidents” for 25 years 


salesman. Consider also the fact 
that only 10% of the economic 
loss caused by accident and illness 
is insured. 

What do you invest that brings 
you the greatest return — isn’t it 
your time? 

If time is therefore all-impor- 
tant, why shouldn’t it be pro- 
tected? The claim frequency on 
accident and health insurance is so 


high that it touches the average 
policyholder at least once in every 
five years. Every minute of the 
day and night 68 additional per- 
sons are disabled, 17 by accident 
and 51 by sickness. 

No other form of insurance of- 
fers so great an opportunity for 
increasing the income of the 
agent. There is not an agent but 
who could not sell at least one ac- 
cident policy every week. Forget 
about the premium; that will take 
care of itself. It will average about 
$32 a policy. In 52 weeks’ time 
the commission will be at least 
$416 and it has required very 
little work. 

The lapse ratio on this business 
varies, of course, among compa- 
nies but the average is probably 
around 10%. Let us use a con- 
servative basis of evaluation and 
say that only 80% of this first 
year’s business will renew. Thus 
on renewals there is earned an- 
other $332 plus $416 for the 52 
new policies sold that year. Pro- 
ject these figures for five years and 
you will have an example as 
shown on the following page. 

That wasn’t a bad job and it 
certainly caused very little work. 

Now let us say that the agent 
gets lazy and stops writing new 
business. Again we will find at 
least 80% of the business renewing 
so that at the end of the sixth year 
the commission account will be 
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$1,117 and at the end of the sev- 
enth year it will be $894. The fol- 
lowing years will still have the 
same 80% renewing. Here again 
let us continue this proportion 
through the succeeding years. 
You probably will be surprised to 
find that it will take 35 years be- 
fore the commissions are totally 
absorbed! Isn’t that the most 
lucrative work anyone could ever 
do — work five years and get paid 
for forty years! 

It has been aptly said that an 
agent can make more from a 
$20,000 account of accident and 
health insurance than he can 
from a $50,000 account of general 
casualty business and he will have 
less work, less overhead expense 
and more time to build a larger 
volume of new business. 

If any agent is looking for 
prospects he will no doubt find 
plenty among his own clients. 
Surveys which have been con- 
ducted in the past have clearly 
indicated that at least 60% of an 


agent’s clients do not carry acci- 

dent or health insurance. 

Why isn’t it sold? 

The reason usually given is 
“the business is too complicated, 
surrounded with numerous mys- 
teries understood only by special- 
ists.” 

This is more fiction than fact. 
Accident and health insurance is 
perhaps one of the easiest of all 
casualty forms to comprehend be- 
cause it embodies but a few major 
factors and all policies are predi- 
cated upon those factors: 

(1) Deatn Benerits. — These really 
should be a part of life insurance 
except a small indemnity to de- 
fray the cost of the sudden ca- 
tastrophe. 

DIsMEMBERMENT BENEFITS. — Here 
it will not be argued that our 
hands, our eyes and our feet per- 
mit us to earn a living and as such 
they are entitled to substantial 
protection. 

IncomE Benerits. — This is per- 
haps the most important part of 
this insurance because it provides 





Work Five Years—Get Paid for Forty! 


$32 Average premium 
8 Average 
commission X 52 weeks 


80% renewed 332 + 416 
598 + 416 
811 + 416 
981 + 416 


TOTAL 


$ 416 
748 
1,014 
1,227 
1,397 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
3rd yr. 
4th yr. 
5th yr. 


uudd 


$4,802 in 5 yrs. 
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CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 





an income while the insured is 
unable to work. 

(4) Expense Benerits. — Cover the 
cost of hospitalization, nursing, 
medical and surgical expense. 


If agents will look upon this in- 
surance along the line of these 
four factors, there should never be 
any confusion or misunderstand- 
ing of policy contracts. All policies 
are made up of a combination of 
some or all of these four items in 
varying degrees. 

Determine first which of these 
coverages the prospect needs and 
then present a policy which em- 
bodies those benefits in suitable 
amounts. To compare one policy 
with another, the agent need only 
determine which of these benefits 
is included in the several policies 
and then see within what period 
from the date of the accident the 
indemnities will be paid and for 
how long a period they will be paid. 


In presenting insurance to a 
prospect, the best method seems to 
be an outline based upon values. 
The need for the insurance cer- 
tainly exists as indicated by the 
figures set forth above and it 
should not be a difficult job to so 
convince the prospect. Ask him if 
he were forced to raise $1,000 in six 
weeks, could he do it? The ques- 
tion could be answered in one of 
three ways: 

(1) ‘‘No.” 

(2) “Yes. I own property, have life 
insurance, and other possessions.” 
In other words, this man has 
credit. 

(3) “Yes. I have money in the bank.” 

No matter what the answer is, 
the solution is the same in each 
instance. 

PRESENTATION 

“Let us hope it does not happen 
to you, but suppose for argument’s 
sake you close your desk and start 
on the way home. You get as far 
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17 MILLION PEOPLE 


Own Accident and Health Policies 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MORE PERSONS .. . 17 million . 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


. own accident and health 


insurance than live in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles. 





as the middle of the street and that 
is all you remember. The next 


time you open your eyes you find 
yourself in a white sparkling room 
and discover you are now in a 
hospital. 

“The first thing that flashes 
through your mind, is not how 
seriously you have been injured 
but the expense involved. You 
wonder what this room is going to 
cost, how long you are going to be 
there, what the cost of treatment 
will be and then you begin to think 
about your injuries. But thinking 
always in the terms of dollars and 
cents. 

“Injuries! Bills! How much! 
How much! Anyone who has had 
this experience will tell you that 
his first worries were financial. 


“Let’s use a fair evaluation. 
The room will cost $35 a week and 
if you stay for six weeks it will 
mean a bill for $210. You will 
probably need a day and night 
nurse or you may need as many as 
three nurses for twenty-four-hour 
service but here again let us be 
reasonable in our cost. We will 
say that you use two nurses, each 
costing $7 a day, which would 
amount to $98 a week. For six 
weeks that would mean an addi- 
tional expenditure of $588. A bill 
for surgeon’s fees of $150 would 
not be unreasonable. The ambu- 
lance will cost another $15 and 
when they take you into the hospi- 
tal the first thing they do is bring 
out the X-ray and add another 
$15 for that expense. 
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“As you go into the operating 
room another $10 is added to your 
bill and when the anaesthetist 
makes his appearance there is an- 
other $10 added and they charge 
you an additional $10 for the 
anaesthetic itself. If you have ever 
seen the bottom of a hospital bill, 
you wonder where all these mis- 
cellaneous expenses come from 
and they certainly do add to a 
sizable amount but we are going 
to stop our example right here, 
because without being extrava- 
gant we have already spent 
$1,008.” 

[Let’s go back to the man under 
No. 7 who said he could not raise 
$7,000 but who will admit he could 
pay $20.) 


“Pay me the $20, Mr. No. 1, 
and all these bills will be re- 
ceipted ‘Paid in Full’ — not once 


or twice but each and every time 
it happens, because we will agree 
to pay all of these expenses up to 
$1,000 for any accident and the 
yearly charge for that service will 
be the small sum of $20.” 


The conservative investor can 
see that he could pay this $20 for 
as many as fifty years and only at 
that time would he have paid the 
amount of reimbursement possible 
under the policy of $1,000 for one 
accident. Certainly, some time 
within that pericd he will be in- 


jured if the “law of average” 


means anything. How seriously or 
how often he does not know nor 
do you know, but it does seem to 
be a worthwhile, businesslike prop- 
osition to pay $20 for $1,000 with 
accidents stacked against you. 
The man in No. 2 who said he 





OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Accident and Health Insurance Does Its Part 


Protecting the worker against loss of time while disabled is a vital part of 
our national defense program — accident and health insurance companies 


insure millions of wage earners. 
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could raise the money because he 
has credit, what is his picture? 
Yes, probably he can borrow from 
the bank but he signs a note bear- 
ing 6% interest with the result 
that he pays $60 a year and he 
gets only one $1,000, whereas un- 
der ‘this plan we supply up to 
$1,000 each and every time it is 
needed. Further than that, when 
you get it from the bank you must 
pay it back to the bank. 

And finally, let’s look at the man 
under No. 3 who has money in the 
bank. He is saving money as we 


all do, hoping to become finan- 
cially independent. Why disturb 
that account? Leave it in the bank 
but take the interest on $1,000 of it, 
which is probably 2%, and pay 
that $20 each year in order to 
have all these bills for hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing, medical and surgical 
expense marked “Paid in Full.” 


This outline is based on a policy, 
sold by most companies, which pro- 
vides $5,000 dismemberment (about 
which we have said nothing) and 
$1,000 reimbursement, costing $20 
a year in Class “A” occupations. 


ee 


St. Louis Office for Claims “Bureau 


A St. Louis field office of the Claims Bureau, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, has been announced by general solicitor Barent 
Ten Eyck. The office, quartered in the Shell Building, 1221 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, began operations on August 15. 


N. Morgan Woods has been appointed special agent in charge of the 
new Office, through which the overflow work of the Claims Bureau will be 
greatly intensified in the important territory centering about St. Louis. 
Mr. Woods has been with the Claims Bureau since 1940, in its Atlanta 
field office, having previously been special agent and attorney with several 
investigative branches of the federal service, including the F.B.I. 


Opening of the new office brings the number of Claims Bureau field 
offices to eight since offices already are functioning in New York, Newark, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas and Los Angeles. 


Workings of the 27 special agents who man the eight offices is supervised 
from the Claims Bureau’s main office, at the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New York. 








All Safety Signs Have a Meaning 





TEST YOUR OWN UNDERSTANDING BY CHECKING THE 
PROPER MEANING OF EACH OF THESE HIGHWAY SIGNS 
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F-L-A-S-H B-A-C-K-S 


THE SOLE justification for the employment by insurance companies 
of producers and underwriters is that such persons are presumed to 
be able by reason of knowledge, training and experience, to inter- 
pose intelligent, logical judgment wherever blind unreasoning luck 
would otherwise prevail. — John 7. Iago. . . . Studies of motor 
vehicle accidents in various states reveal that the age group from 16 
to 22 has a higher number of accidents per driver than any other 
age group. The job now is to awaken state authorities and educators 
everywhere to the crying need for adequate driver education of our 
young people. In that task insurance men can help. — Thorp 
McClusky. . . . The insurance agent must create the desire and 
demand for his product of personal accident insurance, which is 
an abstract promise to pay in the event that certain unfortunate 
circumstances occur. — John R. O’ Malley. . . . In surveying the 
risks to which he is exposed, the professional man has to consider 
his professional liability and to decide whether to assume the risk 
himself or to transfer it to an insurance carrier by taking out a pro- 
fessional liability insurance policy. — Richard T. Wood. . . . No 
real estate is a comfortable possession unless it is protected by insur- 
ance. — Phil C. Braniff. . . . The insurance business is becoming 
more of a profession each year. Changes are being made in cover- 
age, policies are being broadened and new coverages are being 
made available. Practically all of these changes have come about 
as a result of public demand and are in the interest of the public. 
— E. B. Gill. . . . Present critics of free enterprise have little 
valid ground on which to stand, when they seek to make the masses 
of America believe that they would be freer if private businessmen 
were swept out of existence and all industry and commerce came 
under the control of government. — H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
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@ In the Electric Current of American Life — 


Salesmanship Is the Vital Spark 





Throughout the Sweep of History, Salesmanship 
Has Been the Driving Force of Progress and 
the Betterment of Man’s Condition 





EDWIN C. HILL 


* SALESMANSHIP is the electric 
current of our American life. 
It is the vital spark which throws 
into high gear and swift, smooth 
action every important activity 
which distinguishes this nation 
and the people. This thought hits 
me like the thump of a drum or 
the bang of a gun, because the 
forthright, optimistic, buoyant, 
energetic, get-the-hell-out-of-my- 
way-Old-Man-Gloom spirit of sales- 
manship is what we need today 
more than anything else on earth. 
That’s the impulse — the drive — 
that would start the wheels rolling 
and the dynamos sizzling. 


History’s Lesson 


Salesmanship has always been, 
throughout the sweep of history, 
the driving force of progress and 
the general betterment of man’s 
condition here below. I don’t care 
how far back you go, it’s the first- 
class salesmen who have run the 
show and gained top honors. 

Caesar? He went out in the 
most savage regions of Europe, 
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B.C., and sold Roman law, Roman 
discipline, Roman roads — the 
best (along with a little of the 
worst, perhaps) that great Rome 
had gleaned from the ages. 

Columbus? He sold a new world 
to a king and queen who had gone 
broke in the Moorish wars — sold 
it by the very finest arts of sales- 
manship in the toughest market 
imaginable. 

Napoleon? One of the greatest 
of all salesmen, because he sold 
democracy and broke down the 
strangling grip of Mediaevalism. 

Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield? By 
his address and approach as a 
great salesman he sold the Suez 
Canal to an indifferent customer 
and gave Britain her dominion 
over India. 

Benjamin Franklin, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Alexander Hamilton — 
all great salesmen, every one. 
Salesmanship is, I think, the great 
common denominator of man- 
kind. 

Whether you are an engineer, 
a doctor, a lawyer, a writer, or a 
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man of business, you need sales- 
manship to get ahead. I have 
speculated often about the art and 
technique of good salesmanship. 
I asked myself what it is that 
constitutes a first-class salesman; 
what qualities are demanded in 
getting that signature on the 
dotted line or failing to get it. 

I went some time ago to Mr. 
Henry Ford for the answers. He 
said: “‘I’ll answer in this way: I'll 
give you the simple rules by which 
I run my business.” 

First, no fear of the future. One 
who fears the future, who fears 
failure, limits his activities. Failure 
is only the opportunity to begin 
more intelligently again. There is 
no disgrace in failure; there is a 
disgrace in fearing to fail. What 
is past is useful only as it suggests 
ways and means of progress. 

Second, a disregard of competi- 
tion. Whoever does a thing best 


ought to be the one to do it. 
Third, the putting of service 
before profit. 


Prorir MorTIvE 


Without profit business cannot 
extend. There is nothing in- 
herently wrong about making a 
profit. Well-conducted business 
enterprise cannot fail to return a 
profit, but profit must, and in- 
evitably will, come as a reward for 
good service. 

Henry Ford has in material 
wealth everything beyond the 
most soaring dreams of man. And 
why? 

Because of a will that would not 
break. 

Because of a perseverance which 
would not falter. 

Because he trusted himself when 
all men doubted! 


Reprinted through the courtesy of 
Amoco News. 


e 


Simple Sales Plan 


Never ask a prospect to make a major decision; in fact, when 
you are in the early stages of your presentation, give him no oppor- 


tunity to make a decision. 


After you have built up your case and fixed the problem for the 
prospect, watch carefully for hints that he is ready to buy. The 
moment he gives you a hint, proceed on the theory that he is ready 


to buy and act accordingly. 


Why give a prospect a chance to say ““No” before you have given 
him all the reasons why he ought to say “‘Yes” ? — Bankers Booster. 
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“But I tell you you’re just wasting your “I used to have to scold Henry for swim- 
time. Mr. Smathers is very patriotic and ™ing in deep water. Now the insurance 
all of his employees are probably bonded Company sends a man out here to doit.’ 
with government defense savings bonds.” 
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ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 




















“How much are your auiomobile poli- “I’ve learned my lesson, Warden. I’ll 
cies and which is the brake — quick?” never rob another safe without gloves.” 





@ Keep It Simple, and — 


Say It in English 





Neither Conversational Prolixity, Effervescent Ver- 
bosity nor Technical Terms Have Any Place in 
the Language of Salesmanship 





Ww. W. 


so many sales. Things haven’t been 


7 Jack can’t understand why he loses 
so What’s the matter? 


well lately. 


Prospect mentally and physically 
“leaves” interview when Jack men- 
tions “‘ten-twenty limits,” “spouse,” etc. 


ELLIS 


Seems he’s always confusing clients 
by talking about “burglary,” “permis- 
sible vacancy,” “larceny,” ad infinitum. 


4 “Principal sum,” “medical reim- 
bursement,” other technical terms 
antagonize a good accident prospect. 





IT IN ENGLISH 


Jack learns that all insurance must 6 Client buys residence-burglary, learn- 
be explained to the prospects in ing that her furniture and silverware 
simple, easily understood language. will be protected while away for winter. 


V/ “Release of attachment bond serv- Prospect becomes customer, learning 
ice” sells auto policy when explained “medical reimbursement” clause 
will pay nurses, doctor, hospital bills. 


in simple English exactly what it will do. 





ACK Roserts is typical of thousands of agents. He works 
hard, has a good approach, analyzes his prospects’ needs, 
and thoroughly knows policy coverages— but his “batting 
average” of sales, compared to the number of calls and inter- 
views, is low — till he learns simple and graphic expression. 














EXAMPLES 


I inquired why public liability 
insurance on the premises and other 
forms of liability insurance were 
not sold more frequently in a certain 
rural community. 

‘People here,”’ I was told, “hold 
themselves personally responsible and 
admit at the outset that it is their 
own negligence and not that of the 
proprietor that caused the accident!” 

However, we must continually re- 
mind our credit friends that times are 
changing and residents of rural towns 
may soon consider themselves ‘‘edu- 
cated” to make liability claims. .. . 


A small butcher starting from 
scratch developed a substantial busi- 
ness with a stock of about $9,000. 
The credit manager found that he 
had no insurance and on several 
occasions recommended fire and 
windstorm coverage. Meanwhile a 
filling station on the corner caught 
fire which spread to the butcher 
shop, wiping it out entirely, and after 
seven or eight years the butcher was 
exactly where he began. . . . 


During the past several weeks in a 
small town a retail drugstore experi- 
enced an $8,000 fire loss and found 
after the fire that they had about 
$3,000 insurance. The druggist im- 
mediately went to his creditors and 
suggested that they cut down the 
amount of their account by 5, since 
the entire stock of merchandise on 
his shelf was outstanding. Needless 
to say, the creditors on this account 
surely desire more insurance from 
their debtor. . . . 


[When a man drives with his family, he 
may in effect be putting all his assets in 
the back seat of the car. A terrific law- 
suit, in case of accident, may cause him 
even greater loss, say, than the loss of 
the entire stock of his store.— Ep.] 
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Modern Credit... 


by 
B. J. WELDON 


* CREDIT men, growing insur- 
ance-conscious, do not, however, 
have a complete plan for securing 
insurance information. 

Practically every credit man I 
have talked with secures about 
two items: namely, insurance on 
merchandise, fixtures and build- 
ings, and business life insurance 
payable to business. Little analy- 
sis is given to the kind of insur- 
ance: whether it is written in 
sound companies with ability and 
reputation to properly and satis- 
factorily pay claims; and whether 
the assured is properly living up 
to the contract, especially the co- 
insurance clause. Practically no 
thought is given to public liability 
insurance covering business opera- 
tions and automobile, and other 
coverages. It is up to us in the 
insurance business to work out a 
simple plan — yes, very simple — 
to secure insurance information so 
it will be workable not only from 
the credit man’s standpoint but 
from the standpoint of the debtor 
who must furnish this information. 

Not all accounts of the credit 
men are of sufficient importance 
to be concerned about insurance 


information. Many credit ac- 
(Continued on page 22) 





@ From 1930 to 1935 inclusive, the total industrial and 
commercial failures reported in this country were $3,200,- 
000,000. A substantial portion of this credit loss — it 
has been estimated at 40% — could have been prevented 
by adequate insurance protection in the major lines of in- 
surance — fire, casualty, surety and life. The $3,200,000,- 
000 is not a complete figure. These are only the failures to 
which recognition is given by virtue of bankruptcies and 
composition settlements of which records are received, and 
does not necessarily include a great portion of those who 
simply drop out of sight without any action being taken by 
creditors and which losses are never reported. 


.... and Insurance Coverage 


DON CAMPBELL 


* Tue Insurance Group of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men is vitally interested in safe- 
guarding credit itself. If we safe- 
guard credit we naturally safe- 
guard the nation’s profits; we also 
help to safeguard the earning 
power of the nation; and finally 
in such critical period as this, 
our safeguarding has a definite 
influence on safeguarding the 
nation. 

As long as the majority of 
credit managers whose hands are 
on the throttle of credit, not only 
mercantile but also bank credit, 
are not conscious of that lack- 
of-customer-insurance-protection 
weakness in the credit structure, 
and not conscious of its direct 
bearing on the security of their 


customer’s assets, we in the insur- 
ance business should be allowed 
perhaps poetic license or patriotic 
purpose in turning the spotlight 
on this weakness in credit practice. 

The actual financial loss from 
industrial and commercial failures 
cannot be construed accurately. 
When a business is obliterated 
because of a fire, casualty or other 
disaster, we usually overlook the 
missionary work that has been 
spent, the advertising that has 
been done, and the overhead of 
salesmen’s salaries and other costs 
in building that account up to a 
full-fledged customer. This, over 
and above the actual loss sustained 
by the customer, is bound to in- 
crease the creditors’ loss. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Modern Credit . . . and Insurance . . (Continued from page 20) 


counts are of nominal size which 

may at this part of the program be 

practically over- 

by looked. It is those 

B. J. WELDON relatively few ac- 

counts which de- 

velop sizeable amounts that the 

credit man is particularly con- 
cerned with. 

For example, a brief analysis of 
several of our industrial group ac- 
counts shows an average of from 
$200 to $600, the size of which 
does not justify much time or ex- 
pense. Information relative to fire 
and related coverages will satisfy 
the average credit man. On the 
other hand, in the same group 
will be accounts from $3,000 to 
$30,000 and higher, which need 
the closest kind of scrutiny, and 
here complete insurance informa- 
tion is essential; here we insurance 
advisors will be called upon for 
advice. 

An important problem facing 
us is to work out a plan whereby 
the credit men will know more 
about insurance and the insurance 
man will know more about cred- 
its. To assist the credit man, our 
Wichita Association in their inter- 
change department have added a 
paragraph on insurance to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to merchants, in- 
quiring as to the amount of fire, 
windstorm, and explosion insur- 


ance carried on merchandise fix- 
tures and buildings and liability 
and property damage insurance 
carried on premises and automo- 
biles. Life insurance payable to 
business and if assigned is also 
mentioned and there is a space 
for other insurance carried. This 
is considerably more information 
than they now receive and still is 
simple enough we believe, to be 
completed by the merchant. 

It is interesting to note from the 
interchange reports * that those busi- 
nesses which permit insurance agents 
to properly service their insurance 
account are in a much better condition 
as to insurance coverages than those 
who do not. 

For example, on one report 
from an oil refinery in western 
Kansas, we received very com- 
plete insurance information show- 
ing full coverage. A part of this 
report contained the name of an 
outstanding agent who had done 
his job exceedingly well and the 
credit man who received this re- 
port is going to think more of this 


refinery and doubtless will extend 
(Continued on page 23) 


*The Interchange Department of 


nearly all credit associations is a form 
of joint reporting. It covers mainly 
ledger experience, habits of pay, meth- 
ods of discounting, amounts past due 
and general remarks as to payment of 
accounts, of all customers served by 
Credit Men Members of the Association. 
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them more liberal credit because 
of it. Other credit men have in- 
formed us that in their experience 
they notice that customers who 
have insurance surveys made by 
local agents are protected far 
above the average and they feel 
kindly toward them in extending 
generous lines of credit. 

There is no question that the 
need is present in the Midwest for 
a greater interest in the credit 
man’s problem to secure insurance 
information. It is up to us insur- 
ance men to solve the problem. We 
realize that no one form of ques- 
tionnaire will satisfy all demands. 
The need ranges from a simple 
questionnaire for small accounts, 
as now used by most credit men, 
to a complete survey as recom- 
mended by the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, which can be completed 
only by competent insurance men. 
Careful study and analysis of the 
credit man’s needs and customers 
will enable us to make the proper 
recommendations. 


H. I. Kleinhaus, * General Man- 
ager and Insurance Director of the 
Controllers’ Congress of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
says: ““The agent first must know 
insurance, technically, theoreti- 
cally, and legally.” Recognizing 
this need, the Kansas agents are 
having an insurance school again 
this year and the credit program 
given a key spot. 

We believe definitely that the 
credit man, in interesting him- 
self in his customers’ insurance 
coverage, is not only protecting 
his credit extension and his poten- 
tial business with his customer, 
but that he thus is in a position 
to render a_business-life-saving- 
service to that customer — a serv- 
ice that, along with his financial 
and merchandising advice, if fol- 
lowed, will sustain and prolong 
his business life. 


*See also ‘Can Insurance Be Mer- 
chandized?” by H. I. Kleinhaus, Tue 
CasuaLTy AND SurRETY JOURNAL, Janu- 
ary, 1941, page 1. 


Modern Credit . . . and Insurance. . (Continued from page 27) 


Credit is subject to many 

changes, including that of the 
business conditions — 

by new materials com- 

ing into existence, 

CAMPBELL NeW methods of fi- 
nancing, and chang- 

ing methods of distribution. Be- 


fore the defense program we wit- 
nessed the development of hand- 
to-mouth buying, where skeleton 
stocks were carried due to the 
improved facilities of delivery. 
This same changing quantity and 
nature of inventories is now chang- 
ing again under the spur of the 





Approved by National Association of Credit Men 


INSURANCE STATEMENT 


IMPORTANT The insuremce you carry has a direct and extremely important bearing on your financial standing. Ex 
cellent firms with normally capital ae had their Bnancial standing eeriously impaired or become 
actually insolvent because they were feudbiuetely Se 

Please give below details of the insurance you carry. This should be useful to you not only because it will help 
your credit standing but also because it will enable you to review your insurance problem. Your insurance adviser can 
supply details of most of the information required. 

@e = The forms of insurance listed represent those most commonly in force in the average commercial 

business. It should be clearly and definitely understood, however, that the mere fact of your carrying 

all these forms does not in itself prove that you are adequately insured. You may need additional forms, 

or fewer, depending largely on the particular nature of your business. These are points on which you 

should consult your insurance adviser. 











BUILDINGS 





Fire 

Windstorm 

Explosion 

Riot 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Uf your insurance is the “Blanket” type, show total amount (lollowed by the word “Blanket”? in the “Buildings” column. 

Steam Boiler — Property Damage /|$ Steam Botler — Use & Occupancy |$ 

Machinery Breckdown— “ Machinery Breakdown— “ id 

T — Domestic Shi T ation — Ocean Shi 

Interior Robbery Payroll Robbery 

Safe Burgiary Stock Burglary 

Fidelity Bonds Check Forgery 

Public Liability on Premises Employers’ Liability 

Elevator Public Liability Products Public Liability 

Auto Public Liability (owned cars) Auto Public Liability (non-owned cars) 

Auto Property Damage (owned cars) Auto Propesty Damage (non-owned cars) 

Workmen's Compensation — Are all your 
employees included? 

























































































Life Insurance Payable to b ) 
Does your Public Liability insurance cover 


If you hold property of others is your construction work done on your 
liability insured? premises? 














If you have assumed liability of others 
under any contract such as lease, Have you made sure that all policies cov- 
has your Public ‘Labibty policy been ering the same property or liability 
extended to cover it? Yer No tead alike? 





If you carry any other insurance list details below. 



































By 








N.A.C.M., approved form. Procurable from the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, New York, or D. C. Campbell, Chairman, 
fational Insurance Group, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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defense program. The inclination 
is naturally toward heavier stock- 
ing than has been the habit in 
the past decade. 

Credit is also faced with a 
changing public attitude. I refer 
particularly to the public becom- 
ing more suit-minded insofar as 
damages are concerned. The in- 
fluence of large liability suits on 
customers redounds to the credit 
man. At the same time our own 
insurance business is being changed 
to meet public demand. 

The insurance business is at- 
tempting to meet the credit men’s 
customers’ demands. With the ad- 
dition of such coverage as ex- 
tended cover, the broad form 
vandalism, and malicious mis- 
chief, the five-point liability form, 
the all risks forms, and the latest 
development, the owner’s protec- 
tive contract bond, the insurance 
business is starting to fill definite 
needs of the business world, and it 
has a definite bearing on the safe- 
guarding of credit. 


TOWARD THE GOAL 


The changes in our business of 
broader cover tend to help the 
credit grantors of this country 
toward what should be their logi- 
cal objective; namely, sufficient 
and adequate coverage on those 
larger accounts to adequately pro- 
tect them against the major haz- 
ards of their form of business. 


Now ALERT TO THE SITUATION 


The insurance business is slowly 
awakening to this structural defect 
in credit and fortunately the in- 
surance business is presently mend- 
ing its ways insofar as information 
of its own distributors, or agents, 
is concerned. Practically every 
state association besides the na- 
tional associations are endeavoring 
to bring home the lesson of insur- 
ance education. 

The credit men themselves have 
for the last several years been 
trying to bring home to those 
credit men whom they can con- 
tact, the lesson of full education 
in their own line of business and 
the credit tools available to them. 





wm 
—from the Canadian Underwriter 
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While the insurance business 
might be considered a little 
“nosey” in trying to bring the 
structural defects to the attention 
of the credit fraternity, it seems to 
me that the broad purpose of this 


Insurance Group, unbiased by the 
activation of personal gain, is 
merely doing its duty to business 
as a whole, to insurance, and to- 
day it is also doing a patriotic 
duty under the Defense Program. 





See How Well You Can Match 
Your Wits Against the Camera 


TRIXY-PiIX: 





What do you see in this picture furnished through the courtesy of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and Click Magazine? Of course, there’s been an accident. But 
suppose you were a newspaper reporter with only two minutes to study the 
situation; what would you observe? Look at the picture for only two minutes 
(honor system) before reading farther. . . . Now see if you can answer all 
these questions: 

. How many persons are looking at the cars? 
. Has any damage been done to the hydrant? 
. What type of body is each car? 

. Are there any passengers in either car? 

Are there any other autos on the scene? 

. What make of car was hit? 

. Where would you go to phone in a report? 
. What damage was done to each car? 


SONA MN Sf wWN = 





@ First Three in a Series 
of Interesting Claim Stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected that Always Happens 
— and It Might Happen to You! 





Fussinc AND Fuminc. — Assured was a large chemical company. Accident 
occurred while one of the concern’s large trailer trucks was rounding a traffic 
circle. Trailer contained a 1,300-gallon tank of highly poisonous acid. Tank 
broke loose from its cradle and rolled to right side of trailer, upsetting the 
vehicle. After trailer turned over, tank rolled out onto the road and the acid 
flowed onto the highway. An eyewitness who appeared on the scene two hours 
after the accident stated that the fumes of the acid were very strong and 
created a sort of smoke screen in the neighborhood. Fumes damaged a near-by 
house, destroying shrubbery, tarnishing hardware and screens and blistering 
the paint. The case was settled by payment of $578.83 to the claimant. 


STEALING IN CuuRCH. — The congregation of a church in a midwest town 
were building a new church. They had sufficient funds to build the basement 
over which they put a temporary roof and used that space for services. They 
were to complete the building when they raised sufficient funds to finance the 
rest of it. A women’s auxiliary club of the church was raising funds for this pur- 
pose by giving shows, parties, etc. The agent, a member of the church, was ap- 
proached by the treasurer for a bond covering her as such. The society objected 
to purchasing the bond, but the treasurer insisted on being bonded over their 
objections and paid the premium herself. Subsequently, she was discovered 
short in her accounts slightly over $2,600. The insurance company was never 
able to discover what she used the funds for, but they certainly were gone. 


““BEARLY” SCRATCHED. —An assured made the mistake of leaving a large 
bag of apples in the rear seat of his car in Yellowstone National Park. Smell- 


ing the apples, several bears attempted to get at them, damaging the fenders 
and paint on the car. The insurance company paid the repair bill of $22.50. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS — LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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@ The Salesman 
as an Educator 


Influencing Men and Women to Buy 





How the Level of Sound Buying Judgment Has Been 
Raised by the Salesmen of America 





DR. SAMUEL NOWELL STEVENS 


* ONE oF the most unappreciated 
educational forces in this country 
is that exerted by the thousands of 
men and women who make their 
living influencing other men and 
women to buy. 

Strange as it may seem, the im- 
portance of the salesman as an edu- 
cator has been almost completely 
ignored by the psychologist who 
is interested in the problem of 
training; by the sales manager 
who is interested in the problems 
of sales production; and by the 
sociologist who is interested in the 
common good. 

Let’s admit at once that selling 
is not a science, but an art; that 
we do not know enough about 
human nature yet to make a sci- 
ence out of selling. Let’s also admit 
that much selling has been and 
still is a form of exploitation; that 
products sold are frequently not 
worth what men and women pay 
for them; that claims are made 
which can not be met; that some 
salesmen are fundamentally dis- 
honest in their dealings with cus- 


tomers as well as their companies. 

But even after we have admitted 
many or all of these things there 
still remains the fact that the level 
of critical judgment of buying in 
this country has been raised be- 
cause salesmen have educated the 
public in both positive and nega- 
tive ways. 

From the negative point of view, 
salesmen who have sought only to 
exploit for their immediate good 
have found it increasingly difficult 
to make a living. There are not 
enough one-customer contacts to 
make that kind of selling economi- 
cally sound. Gross misrepresenta- 
tions have proven to be a costly 
yet valuable experience to the 
buying public. The result is that 
an agnostic attitude on the part of 
the mass of adult men and women 
has in itself made education more 
necessary than selling. Competi- 
tion, which up to the present time 
has been relatively free and open, 
has forced manufacturers to pro- 
duce goods of satisfactory quality 
at a satisfactory price. 
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From the positive point of view, 
the educational aspects of the sales 
process are many. Advertising has 
made the public aware of many 
things which will satisfy needs bet- 
ter than those which they now 
possess. Advertising has educated 
the public as to what to look for in 


DR. S. N. STEVENS 


““We turn to the salesman as the final and 
determining factor.” 


good food, good automobiles, good 
bonds, or good insurance. Fur- 
thermore, as a form of selling, ad- 
vertising has given the public a 
new vocabulary in which to ex- 
press its needs and new standards 
of reference by means of which to 
evaluate the relative good which 
exists among the many commodi- 


ties being offered. It has made 
articulate the demands for an even 
higher level of living, for it has not 
only awakened desire, it has ex- 
pressed needs in terms which carry 
their own compulsion. 

No matter how many fine trib- 
utes we may pay to advertising for 
the contribution which it has 
made to American life, in the last 
analysis we must turn to the sales- 
man as the final and determining 
factor at the point of sale. Only a 
few companies have been able to 
build large businesses without per- 
sonal salesmanship. Even the great 
mail-order houses have supple- 
mented their direct-mail efforts 
with huge chain department stores 
strung from one end of the country 
to the other. The man at the point 
of sale, as in the past, will in the 
future make the difference be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful 
merchandising. 

More power, then, to the sales- 
man who, using all of the advan- 
tages which advertising has given 
him, completed the education of 
the customer in the satisfaction of 
his wants. It seems to me that 
there are at least three ways in 
which the salesman serves as an 
educator de luxe to the American 
public: 


THREE-FOLD SERVICE 


(1) To be successful he must know 
the facts about his product. These 
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A group of students on the campus at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, in- 
dulge in the recreation of horseback riding, the author often heading the group. 





facts almost always have wide and ex- 
tended ramifications. Inevitable dis- 
cussions of quality, wearability, style 
and price involve, by implication at 
least, a presentation of comparative 
facts about competitive products. 
They involve matters of artistic con- 
siderations, economic values and psy- 
chological determinants. 

No salesman who does a good job 
fails to leave the customer better in- 
formed about the product, the need 
and its satisfaction, an opportunity for 
gain and its fulfillment. He has in- 
creased the customer’s vocabulary, 
widened the range of his associational 
processes, stirred up in positive or 
negative ways the whole system of 


psychic and physical tensions. He has 
lowered the threshold of irritability 
and sensitivity of the customer, and 
even though he has not made a sale 
he has contributed in a small way at 
least to the education of the man who 
did not buy. 

(2) The salesman has established 
through his contact with the customer 
a new focal point of evaluation and 
criticism which the latter will use in 
any subsequent sales interview. In 
other words, he has established a new 
basis of social communication. He has 
educated the buyer in those broad 
methods of social adjustment which 
will make selling easier or more diffi- 
cult in the next sales interview. He 
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may have conditioned the buyer to 
look with intelligent approval upon 
the process of selling, and therefore 
upon the road to easier suggestion and 
most positive control at a later date. 
(3) The salesman functions as an 
educator in that he widens the frame- 
work of reference in which the buyer’s 
judgments and decisions are made. 
All of us are familiar with the limita- 
tions of a closed mind. We know that 
the individual who generalizes from 
too small sampling of cases is not 
likely to exercise good judgment or to 
be wise. As an educator, the salesman 
definitely assists the buyer in enlarging 
his framework of reference. Good sell- 
ing necessitates that there be a con- 
tinuous interchange of points of view 
and ideas between the buyer and the 
seller. There has to be a process of 


discovery and analysis before needs 
can be defined and products molded 
to meet them. 


And it makes little difference 
whether it is a woman buying a floor 
mop, a retail grocer buying a cash 
register or the president of a large 
business buying a factory, the same 
process of progressively widening the 
field of reference from which a deci- 
sion is made goes on. 

Good selling leaves the individual 
with more good reasons for his deci- 
sion. It furnishes a basis not only for 
rationalizing an act but for adequately 
justifying it. Regardless of the amount 
of emotional content which acted as 
a final incentive at the time of pur- 
chase, good salesmanship leaves the 
customer with a logical framework of 


justification which has values to the 
buyer far beyond that of the pur- 
chase itself. 


TELL AND SELL 

There is abundant evidence to 
support the contention that the 
best underwriters are those who 
are good teachers. They must edu- 
cate men and women who are at 
every stage of insurance literacy. 
Some are in the kindergarten. 
Others are in the university. Some 
have to be led to discover an inter- 
est. Others have to be followed as 
their interest indicates. Some men 
have their imaginations disci- 
plined and can be made to face 
specific issues and make immedi- 
ate decisions. Others have to be 
encouraged to dream and plan for 
long-time needs and to seek satis- 
factions that are beyond the 
moment. 

The future of many things in 
our economic society is blurred 
and uncertain, but of one thing we 
may be sure. If we maintain our 
educational ideals in our selling of 
insurance, neither federal social 
security nor state old age pension 
nor any other form of social in- 
surance will take the place of 
the individual bought-and-paid- 
for protection which in the last 
analysis will still be the greatest 
single source of security for the 
men and women of this country. 


te 
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SHADOW OF DEATH. — One minute WONDER DOG. — Wire-haired terrier “shaking THUN 
a boy was having fun on his scooter; the hands” with Edsel Ford in his office is “Knee-Hi,” recent! 
next, he came too near the wheels of a phenomenal little wonder dog who has demonstrated each o} 
rolling truck. Death followed. Thrown traffic safety lessons to over 6,000,000 U. S. school down s 
on pavement, as a shadow from the children. Knee-Hi howled approval of the Ford dows. 

handle of his scooter, is the cross. { Acme} Good Drivers League, of which Mr. Ford is president. demoli 
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FIRST AMERICAN CHECK? —In the Atwater Kent Museum, Phila- TRAFFIC BRIDGE. — End view 
delphia, is to be found what is believed to be the first American check. bridge designed by Linton Hop 

Dated May 18, 1782, it is made out for Eight Hundred Fifty-Seven 82/90 busy street intersections. Note how 
Dollars — fractions in currency at that time being written in ninetieths structed to give better traction to c 
because of the general use of the Spanish dollar. Photo from Historical to roll over traffic in street belo 
Society of Pennsylvania, copyrighted by the Atwater Kent Museum. tested at Atlanta, where the desig: 
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DUALL. — Two local thunderstorms, which TRAFFIC MODEL. — Costing over $100,000 and representing 
the city of Baltimore within an hour of more than 1,200 man-months of labor, this scale-model of 
bped roofs off a number of buildings, blew San Francisco is composed of 138 sections fitted together like 
irds and trees and broke hundreds of win- a jigsaw puzzle. It is used to study need for transportation 
rable automobiles were badly damaged or changes caused by erection of new buildings. As new struc 
en struck by falling trees. {Acme Photo} tures are built, model is changed to conform with actuality. 


Pee RES 


able metal DYMAXION HOUSE. — One of the simplest units for 
for use at defense housing is that designed by the Butler Manu- 
i facturing Company, of Kansas City. Prefabricated, this 
galvanized-steel roundhouse is the same size and shape as 

thousands of standard corn bins. Cost of house, which 

is totally demountable, is $1,200, completely furnished. 





AIRLINE TROPHY. — 
National Safety Council awards 
American Airlines as first 
air transport company to oper- 
ate a billion miles without 
passenger or crew fatality. 
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Pusiic UNDERSTANDS INSURANCE 


H. P. Stellwagen in 
The Casualty Insuror 


Stock insurance must take a leaf out 
of industry’s book and do more than it 
has ever tried to do in keeping abreast 
of public opinion. Agents must make 
it their job to find out what the public 
likes and dislikes about stock insur- 
ance, and their findings must be dis- 
cussed with their companies. Indi- 
vidual companies will be richly re- 
warded if they will invite a group of 
their own agents to their head offices 
for the purpose of discussing problems 
of mutual interest. The public under- 
stands our business fairly well and we 
must understand theirs. There can be 
little excuse for a policy of isolationism 
in a business which so vitally affects 
public interest as does the business of 
insurance. 


SELLING TECHNIQUE 
Frederick Lewis in the 


Canadian Underwriter 


If one observes closely the selling 
technique of an A-1 insurance sales- 
man, he will notice that he uses terms 
in describing the company and the 
particular policy he is trying to sell 
which are designed to make the pros- 
pect feel that if he placed his insurance 
through him he will be getting the best 


You er these. Lee ee 


the insurance world has to offer. There 
is no promiscuous flow of language; 
nor is there any disposition to deceive, 
or to cast reflection upon competing 
companies or agents. It is simply that 
the salesman has thoroughly sold him- 
self on his company and its policies 
and has, at the same time, the ability 
to present his case effectively. Tech- 
nique of this order is more especially 
applicable in connection with the sale 
of personal insurance protection — 
accident and sickness, for example — 
which does not as a rule sell itself as 
readily as fire and some other lines; 
but there are times when it can and 
should be used to sell any form of in- 
surance coverage. 


AVIATION NoTE 
The Insurance Broker 


One of the best bets for the broker 
today, and indisputedly in coming 
years, is the aviation line. Brokers are 
at liberty to send aircraft hull and 
aviation liability and passenger cov- 
erage to any one of the three principal 
aviation insurance pools direct with- 
out any previous contact. All that is 
necessary is to get the risk and send it 
in. Private airports provide a rich field 
for exploitation for the average broker. 
Signs of the times point to a tremen- 
dous increase in private airplane own- 
ership with each passing year. Follow- 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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ing the close of the present war, tens 
of thousands of planes will be entered 
in private and commercial aviation 
with a good portion of the country’s 
passenger, mail, express and light 
freight being transported in the air. 
An entree into the aviation field at 
this time, may prove valuable later on. 


UNPREVENTABLE Losses 
Rough Notes 


The manager of the Plate Glass de- 
partment of a prominent eastern Cas- 
ualty company selected the following 
samples of Plate Glass loss payments 
“fas being of particular interest by rea- 
son of the peculiar causes of loss and 
the higher expenses due to present day 
complete coverage for glass and ac- 
cessories; also to show how helpless an 
insured would be to prevent such 
losses.”” In each instance the cause of 
the loss is given first followed by the 
time it took to restore the damaged 
property to normal condition. 

Wind — 20 hours. One plate plus 
framework was replaced at a cost of 
$717.77, under a policy for which the 
premium had been $101.85. 

Earthquake —5 days. Nine plates 
and framework were replaced at a 
cost of $306.94; the premium for the 
policy having been $21.98. 

Hurricane — 20 days. Six plates and 
framework were involved in this re- 


‘seven plates 


placement which cost $374.00, the 
policy premium having been $28.76. 

Hurricane — 4 days. In this loss 
were replaced, with 
framework, at a cost of $93.00. The 
premium on this policy was but 
$11.31. 

Building settled — 24 hours. Three 
plates and their framework were re- 
placed, costing $216.96; premium 
$26.35. 

Automobile —10 hours. The car 
that caused this claim picked two 
costly plates which it took $1,135.79 
to replace. The policy originally cost 
$134.96. 

Traffic vibration—5 days. Three 
plates were replaced at a cost of 
$125.02; policy premium, $13.16. 

(Continued on page 36) 




















*‘We’ve been terribly cramped since 
John got to worrying about inflation and 
began to convert his assets into things.” 
— Reprinted by special permission of The 
New Yorker and Carl Rose, the artist. 
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For Future REFERENCE 
Newsweek 


The National Highway Users Con- 
ference in Washington reports that a 
national insurance survey, recently 
released, proves that anything can 
happen once you get a man behind the 
steering wheel of an automobile. As 
evidence, it lists cases in which every- 
thing from bears to bees, including 
cattle, deer, pheasants, hawks, and 
buzzards, have been responsible for 
damaging cars. And incidentally, the 
survey disclosed that, though the car 
usually managed to emerge the win- 
ner from most of these conflicts, when 
it’s a case of a bull charging a car, it’s 
usually the bull that wins. 


LEARNING To BE 
Stitt BetTER AGENTS 


John C. Fetzer in 
The Local Agent 


A good deal of insurance education 
cannot be acquired by any means 
other than experience — by pounding 
the pavements. However, I do not 
mean by this to belittle the current 
interest in insurance education as to 
be found in class work, lectures, and 
the like. 

I think the efforts of the various 
companies and associations to further 
insurance education by means of short 
courses, extension schools conducted 
independently or in conjunction with 
a state or municipal university, and 
correspondence courses are steps in the 
right direction. The information to be 
acquired through such study is neces- 
sary and there probably is no better 


way in which to secure this knowledge. 

As a buyer who wants full-measure 
insurance service when he buys it, 
and as a former insurance man inter- 
ested in seeing a real profession ad- 
vance, I hope the time will come when 
these courses will be attended by ev- 
ery man who seeks to make his living 
as an insurance agent. 

There is no single action the fire, 
casualty and surety men could take 
that in my opinion would lead to 
more ultimate good than establishing 
a course of study similar to that 
required in life insurance of candidates 
for a C.L.U. degree.* 


Time OF MAILING 


Charles F. Scholz in 
Life Association News 


City prospects are apt to give more 
consideration to letters from agents re- 
ceived in the early afternoon mail than 
those received in the first mail of the 
business day. 

When men reach their offices in the 
morning, Mr. Scholz says, their minds 
are occupied with tasks of the day. 
Oftentimes they receive a heavy mail 
and may pay little attention to a letter 
or literature sent by an agent. 

In letters to prospects preparing the 
way for a call, Mr. Scholz tells them he 
will call on them the ‘following morn- 
ing,” setting the time at, say, 10.10, 
10.40, or 11.05 o’clock. He has found 
that setting an “odd” time to call 
awakens greater interest and gets 
better results than the more common 
10 or 11 o’clock appointment. 


* See page 49.— Ep. 
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Coast GUARDS —FOREST RANGERS~PUBLIC HEALTH WORKERS — 
FIRE INSURANCE —LIFE INSURANCE —THE POLICE —WITH 
THESE WE ARE READY TO AVERT, OR IF NEED BE, WITHSTAND 
EVIL DAYS, AS WE NOW PREPARE WITH 
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Remember the article “An Insur- 


Publications ance Man Sees It Through,” which 


of the National Conservation Bureau appeared on page 24 of the Febru- 
ary issue of the JouRNAL and 


A va i ] a b l e which described the improvement 
in traffic conditions in Bronxville, 
New York, after an insurance man 
took charge and enlisted National Conservation Bureau aid in solving 
the problem? And remember the previous article “Getting Results in 
Traffic Safety” which appeared on page 15 of our December issue? 


The Journat is pleased to announce that the National Conservation 
Bureau has just published a new edition of its collection of “Getting 
Results Through Traffic Engineering” examples, 24 in all, which show 
by means of graphic “Before” and “‘After” diagrams and accompanying 
text just what is being accomplished in conquering traffic hazards in 
many sections of the country. For the small sum of twenty-five cents, 
the quarter part of a dollar, you can purchase a copy of “‘Getting Results 
Through Traffic Engineering,” which you can read through with interest 
and benefit and then present with your compliments to your local city 
engineer, mayor or alderman. Or better yet, get several copies and spread 
them around where they will do the most good. Seriously, you may help 
to save lives if you bring the facts about traffic engineering to the attention 
of those people in your community who can “‘do something about it.” 
Write the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York City, 
for a copy, or copies of the new, augmented edition of “Getting Results 
Through Traffic Engineering,” today! 


A Service of the 
National Conservation Bureau 
Accident Prevention Division of the 
ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY 


AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


(For delivery in New York City, add 2% for sales tax) 
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@ In the Smaller Centres 


Selling Stock Coverage in a Town of 20,000 





Here Are Some Business-Getting Methods that 
Actually Have Worked in a Small Town 





GEORGE COWTON 


* For the past 31 years I have 
operated a local insurance agency 
in Grand Island, Nebraska. I pre- 
sume my problems are little dif- 
ferent from those of any other 
average insurance agent in towns 
of similar size. We have no large 
industries or manufacturing con- 
cerns: very few of our firms employ 
100 or more people. However, we 
do enjoy under normal conditions 
a nicely balanced and diversified 
business that keeps local agencies 
on their toes in an effort to secure 
and control the various lines of 
insurance applicable to the needs 
of the community. 

Here are a few highlights of 
methods we use: 

1. Office Efficiency. — I found out 
long ago that it was impossible to 
operate an insurance office success- 
fully without proper office equip- 
ment and proper records and ac- 
counts, vitally necessary to the 
efficient operation of the business. 


See also, ‘‘$17,000 Premiums in a 
Hamlet of 56,” by C. R. Hewitt, Tue 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, Feb- 
ruary, 1941, page 18. 


Collections must of necessity be 
given special attention. 

2. Occasional Campaigns. — I am 
a strong believer in mapping out 
a campaign for a specific type of 
insurance and following a limited 
and well chosen amount of adver- 
tising through local newspapers 
and direct mail followed by per- 
sonal interviews discussing thor- 
oughly the type of insurance 
needed. I find this method brings 
better results than all others tried. 

Right here is where care should 
be taken. I believe that more 
money can be wasted on improper 
advertising than in any other way. 
A budget should be set for adver- 
tising and strictly adhered to. 
Companies are now furnishing a 
wonderful line of advertising that 
should be properly distributed as 
fillers in all mail sent out. 

3. Controlling the Interview. —'To 
be successful in soliciting insur- 
ance, one must know where he is 
going, know whom he is going to 
see and know what he is going to 
talk about when he gets there, for 
the so-called hit-or-miss method of 
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solicitation is a thing of the past. 

4. Automobile Prospects. — We se- 
cure from the County Treasurer 
each morning a list of the new 
licenses applied for the previous 
day for all motor vehicles and a 
personal follow-up is made imme- 
diately, soliciting liability and 
property damage insurance as well 
as comprehensive. 

5. Newcomers. —A list is also 
made of all newcomers to town. 
This information can usually be 
obtained from the local credit 
bureau. Service can be rendered 
by transferring any existing insur- 
ance, securing expiration dates, 
etc., or new business can be so- 
licited where none now exists. 

6. Cooperation with Banks. — Co- 
operation with local banks on 
financing new or used cars results 
in considerable new business. 

7. Monthly Contests. — Good-will 
monthly campaigns among the 
soliciting force have proven one of 
our best avenues for new business. 
One man is pitted against another 
in a monthly contest, either for 
specific or general policies. With 
the proper interest kept up 
throughout the month by showing 
the daily results both for volume 
and premiums, results are sure to 
follow and I believe this has been 
the best new business-getter that 
we have ever tried in this office. 

8. Individual Pledges. — Occa- 


sionally one of my solicitors will 


set himself a pledge to write $500 
new premiums for the month. A 
progress chart is kept, but he 
works only against his pledge. This 
usually results in more than $500 
in premiums being written and 
keeps up the spirit of the office. 

It behooves us, then, to eat, 








GEORGE COWTON 
. no longer has whiskers * 


drink, and sleep insurance; to be- 
come connected with all civic en- 
terprises, keeping name and busi- 
ness constantly before the people; 
to attempt to do a good job of pub- 
lic service; choose the right clubs; 
interest ourselves in all worthy 
enterprises; and advertise in well- 
chosen mediums. 


*See “Personality Sketch” on page 
63. 








NTERVIEWS. 


“Veni Vidi Vici’ 








Selling a Blanket Position Bond 


LANCE C. MINOR 
THOMAS A. EGGLESTON 
W. S. CUMMING 


ACT I 


AGENT: I have been your insurance 
advisor for quite.a number of years, 
Mr. Prospect, and I have always tried 
to do my job in the best manner pos- 
sible. I am however quite concerned 
at the present time over a hazard 
which I know exists in your business 
on which you have no protection. As 
a matter of fact, I have discussed this 
with you in the past on several occa- 
sions but for some reason have been 
unable to make you realize the exist- 
ence of the hazard to the extent that I 
would like. 

Prospect: What is that? 

AcEnT: The hazard of dishonesty of 
your employes. 

Prospect: Why bring that up 
again? We have discussed that on sev- 
eral occasions in the past. 


AGENT: Your business activity has 
increased materially during the past 
several months as a result of the de- 
fense program. I know that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for you to maintain 
the same close supervision over your 
employes as you did when things were 
less active. You must delegate respon- 
sibilities to others. Furthermore, the 
rates have been greatly reduced since 
we discussed: this coverage previously 
and, frankly, the cost is so low that you 
just simply cannot afford not to carry 
this coverage. 

Prospect: We have a very good 
bookkeeping system. The chances for 
a dishonesty loss are practically nil. 

AcENT: The best bookkeeping sys- 
tems in the world can be beaten. 
Banks have probably the most air- 
tight systems that there are, yet the 
newspapers frequently carry accounts 


~f Monthly Sales Dialog Article fe 
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of staggering dishonesty losses in such 
institutions. 

Prospect: That may be true, but 
you have to remember that banks 
handle cash in the same way that we 
handle our product. We handle no 
cash around here except the petty 
cash. All of our business is done by 
checks. 

AcEnT: It is a very simple matter, 
Mr. Prospect, for an employe to forge 
a signature to a check or to draw 
checks payable to fictitious employes 
or creditors and divert the money to 
himself. Furthermore, the dishonest 
employe frequently takes property in- 
stead of money, and it would be a very 
easy thing for one of your employes 
to steal some of your product or raw 
materials and sell them. And it would 
be possible for an employe to steal 
some of your expensive equipment. 

Prospect: I have always trusted 
my employes. They have been selected 
with care, and during the many many 
years that I have been in this business 
I have never had a dishonesty loss. 

AcEnT: I know that you do have ex- 
cellent employes, but every employer 
tries to maintain the same high per- 
sonnel as you do. Nevertheless, it is 
always the trusted employe who has 
the chance to steal, and the claim 
files of surety companies are filled with 
losses paid on such employes. A survey 
made by a leading surety company 
showed that the average length of 
service of the dishonest employes sur- 
veyed was between six and seven 
years. The length of embezzlement 
averaged around two and one-half 
years on each dishonest employe. 

Prospect: I have been in business 


twenty-five years and most of my key 
employes have been with me for fifteen 
to twenty years, some of them from the 
time that I started. On the basis of the 
figures you just mentioned, I should 
think that if any of my employes were 
going to be dishonest, that they would 
have already done so and have been 
caught before this. 

AcEnT: The law of averages has 
been kind to you, Mr. Prospect. Yet 
there is one thing that you should con- 
clude from those figures more than 
anything else, and that is that such 
perfect experience cannot continue 
always. The fact that your experience 
has been good is merely an indication 
that the pendulum is likely to swing 
the other way one of these days. Inci- 
dentally, you have been carrying fire 
insurance on this building ever since 
the day it was constructed twenty 
years ago, and you carried insurance 
on the building that was here before 
that. To my knowledge you have 
never had a fire. Yet, if you suddenly 
learned some evening at home that 
your fire insurance had expired, I ven- 
ture to guess that you would not sleep 
a wink that night. The dollars lost 
through dishonesty are just as impor- 
tant to you as the ones lost through 
fire, and dishonesty insurance protec- 
tion is just as important as fire insur- 
ance protection. 

Prospect: Wouldn’t my employes 
resent having to fill out applications 
and be investigated? I have always 
understood that a man has to fill out 
a rather long application in order to 
get a bond. 

AGENT: It is true that surety com- 
panies ask for applications on em- 
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ployes that they bond, in order that 
they can investigate them. Contrary 
to popular belief, however, the em- 
ploye does not resent such investiga- 
tion unless, of course, his past cannot 
bear scrutiny. The honest employe is 
proud of the fact that he is worthy of 
being bonded. 

Prospect: Well, suppose I did bond 
my bookkeeper. How much would it 
cost? 

AGENT: I would be glad to write a 
bond on your bookkeeper, Mr. Pros- 
pect but, frankly, if that were the only 
person I bonded in your organization 
I would feel remiss in my duty as your 
insurance counselor. If you had a 
group of houses, would you try to pick 
out the one that is likely to burn and 
carry fire insurance only on that house? 

Prospect: No, I don’t think I 
would do that. 

AGENT: Well, the bonding of one 
employe, to the exclusion of carrying 
coverage on all the rest of them, is just 
about the same thing as carrying fire 
insurance on only one house and leav- 
ing the rest of them uncovered, The 
modern up-to-date way of bonding 
employes is to write a blanket bond 
covering all of the employes in your 
entire organization. I would like to 
present a plan of coverage of this type 
to you for consideration, and if you 
will be kind enough to give me a list 
of your positions and number of occu- 
pants in each, I will be able to work 
up such a proposal. 

Prospect: O.K. Ill get my per- 
sonnel record. 

[The agent asks usual questions in 
preparing classification of employes, 
bringing out that majority of stock is 


owned by officers and that salesmen do 
not collect. The list of positions included 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, bookkeeper, paymaster, time- 
keeper, branch manager, factory super- 
intendent, purchasing agent, stockclerk, 
watchman, 6 office clerks, 3 stenogra- 
phers, 2 telephone operators, 1 janitor, 
6 salesmen who do not collect and 200 
plant laborers including foremen. Total 
Class A, 11; Class B, 18; Class C, 200.] 


ACT II 

(A few days later — again in Pros- 
pect’s office.) 

Prospect: Hello, Mr. Agent, I am 
glad to see you again. I mean just that 
because of a conversation I had with 
my friend Bill Sprague, of the Sprague 
Tool Company, the other night. You 
know of the Sprague Tool Company? 

AGENT: Yes, I know them well. 

Prospect: They are competitors of 
ours, yet Bill and I as well as our fam- 
ilies are very good friends. The other 
night we were at Bill’s home playing 
bridge, and while our good wives were 
in the kitchen making a few sand- 
wiches, we started talking shop. I said, 
“Bill, do you bond your employes?” 
He said, “Sure, I have bonded them 
for years; in fact, I collected $2,815 
from the insurance company about six 
months ago when my bookkeeper 
skipped out.” He then asked me if I 
bonded my employes, and when I said 
*‘No” he hesitated a few minutes and 
told me I was a darned fool for not 
bonding them because it meant that 
my factory became the dumping 
ground for all crooks who could not 
get a job with firms that bonded their 
employes. That statement made me do 
a little thinking. 
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AcEnt: Mr. Sprague is 100% cor- 
rect. 

Prospect: The other morning when 
I came down to the office, I saw sev- 
eral applicants in our employment 
office and believe me, I looked them 
over. I then and there said to myself, 
“If any of you birds are crooks, you 
are applying at the wrong place be- 
cause from now on all our employes 
are going to be bonded.” What is the 
proposition you have to offer, Mr. 
Agent? 

AGENT: I propose a $10,000 blanket 
position bond as being the most suit- 
able coverage for your needs. The 
bond will cover all of your employes, 
and will protect you against dishon- 
esty losses of both money and prop- 
erty. Under a bond of this type, the 
full amount of coverage is available 
for each and every employe in your 
organization. You have 229 employes, 
and the total amount of coverage this 
bond would furnish is $2,290,000. 

Prospect: That sounds like an awful 
lot of coverage. I don’t see how some 
of my employes, such as the men in 
the plant, would be able to get away 
with anything to speak of. Why 
wouldn’t it be better to write just a 
few individual bonds on certain peo- 
ple? 

AcENT: You are wrong when you 
think that plant employes do not have 
a chance to get away with anything. 
Surety companies frequently pay 
losses on such seemingly unimportant 
positions. One surety company in this 
city paid a very sizable loss on a plant 
employe who had a truck driver come 
into the plant and load on a lot of 
expensive material. After all, in com- 


puting the premium, recognition is 
given the fact that certain positions 
are more hazardous than others. 
Actually, no charge is made for the 
laborers in your plant, the premium 
being based upon the positions where 
the employe handles money and/or 
property, or has access to money or 
property. 

Prospect: What would it cost to 
bond five employes, say for $10,000 
each? 

AcEntT: The total charge for all five 
bonds would be $———— per year. 

Prospect: Well, that is more about 
what I might be able to pay. I imagine 
this blanket bond you mention must 
run about ———— hundred dollars a 
year, doesn’t it? 

AGENT: That’s just where you are 
wrong, Mr. Prospect. The annual 


premium on the blanket bond I men- 


tioned is only $ per year. Since 
the majority of the stock of your cor- 
poration is owned by yourself, the 
vice-president, and a secretary and 
treasurer, you three could be elimi- 
nated from the coverage, and the cost 
reduced to $———— per year. I would 
not recommend that you do that, 
however, because for one thing, it sets 
a good example for you to include 
yourself as well as the other officers in 
the bond; and for another, it makes a 
better impression upon your bank and 
other creditors when you may have 
occasion to ask for credit. 

Prospect: I have occasion to hire 
new employes every so often, and there 
are times during the year when I have 
to increase my organization to some 
extent temporarily. Wouldn’t I have 
to pay extra premiums at those times? 
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AcENT: One of the beauties of a 
blanket bond of this type is that it 
covers all of your employes, and new 
employes taken on during the year are 
automatically covered without any 
premium charge. Furthermore, it is 
not necessary to issue any endorsement 
to put the coverage into effect on such 
new employes. 

Prospect: Is this the best type of 
bond for me? 

AGENT: Without a doubt. There is 
another form of bond known as the 
commercial blanket bond which cov- 
ers employes collectively. The full 
amount of a commercial blanket bond 
is available for any loss that occurs; 
but should you have a collusion loss, 
you could collect only the bond 
amount once, whereas on a blanket 
position bond you would have the 
bond amount applying to each em- 
ploye involved in a collusion. For 
example, if three employes were in 
collusion, the commercial blanket 
bond would cover only up to $10,000, 
whereas the blanket position bond 
would supply a total of $30,000 on the 
three employes involved. Further- 
more, the commercial blanket bond is 
subject to reduction when a loss is paid 
insofar as coverage is concerned on 
undiscovered losses already in exist- 


ence. That provision can be elimi- 
nated for an extra charge. There is no 
reinstatement premium on a blanket 
position bond after a loss, but there is 
a reinstatement charge on the com- 
mercial blanket bond. This reinstate- 
ment charge can likewise be elimi- 
nated for an extra cost. Now, the 
commercial blanket bond itself would 
cost you $——. The charge for im- 
proving the reinstatement feature 
would be $———, and the charge for 
eliminating the reinstatement pre- 
mium charge would be $———. 
When we add all these figures to- 
gether it makes a total of $——— 
which is only $- less than the 
$———— premium for the blanket 
position bond. The extra charge is 
money well spent in this instance. 

Prospect: Can you make this cov- 
erage effective today? 

AGENT: I certainly can. 

Prospect: O.K. Go ahead and fix 
it up. I am leaving for Florida tomor- 
row to be gone about a month, and 
while I am away I don’t want to be 
worrying about my employes running 
away with my business. 

AcENT: Thank you, Mr. Prospect. 
You have made a wise decision, and 
I am sure you will have greater peace 
of mind with this protection. 


% 


Overlooking No Bets 


Business was once more cold-blooded than it is now. From Seattle 
a New York concern received a wire that its traveling salesman had 
been found dead in bed, whereupon it sent this telegram: ‘Send 
samples back by freight and search the body for orders.” 





@ And Then There Was Loot! 


“He Took My Daddy’s Radio” 
—and That Wasn’t All 





But There Was Nothing Wrong with the Oil 
Burner the Stranger Came to “Fix” 





JAMES D. SPELLMAN 


* Mr. anp Mrs. BLANK went to 
their dress shop early one morning, 
leaving their four-year-old daugh- 
ter in the care of their colored 
housekeeper, Sally. About ten 
o’clock a man in overalls and cap 
called at the back door of the 
house saying that Mr. Blank had 
sent him over to make some ad- 
justments to the oil burner. Sally 
was unwilling to let him in. No- 
body had told her there was any- 
thing wrong with the oil burner; 
she had been the housekeeper for 
ten years and always knew every- 
thing that was going on and if 
the oil burner needed fixing, she 
would have known about it. 

All right, the man would tele- 
phone Mr. Blank. Where was the 
phone? 

Sally led him to the telephone, 
he dialed a number and, while 
Sally stood by listening, he told 
of Sally’s objections. ““There now, 
miss,’ he said as he hung up, 
“Mr. Blank says he forgot to 
tell you about the furnace and I’m 


to go right ahead. Where’s the 
door to the basement?” Sally 
took him to the basement and, 
under her watchful eye, he felt 
all the pipes; he tapped on them, 
he measured them. Then he 
turned off the hot water. He 
loosened various gadgets and 
tightened them up again. He 
squirted oil in important looking 
places. 

‘**That’s better,” said he. ““Now, 
miss, I’ve got to check upstairs. 
Watch these pipes over here for 
me, will you? Call me if they get 
too hot. You’d better keep your 
eye on this gauge, too. If it goes 
beyond this number, call me 
quick.” 

The man went upstairs. 

**Hello, little girl,’’ he said to 
the child who was running around 
the rooms. “I’m fixing your 
daddy’s furnace so you’ll be nice 
and warm. Now you sit right here 
in this big chair and see how warm 
I’m going to make this room. But 
first, [ll warm your daddy’s 
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room. Is this it? Now, you wait 
just a minute. Hey, miss, are the 
pipes all right down there? ... 
O. K.” 

Then while the little girl sat 
in the chair and Sally watched the 
pipes in the basement, he filled his 
pockets with two wristwatches, 











JAMES D. SPELLMAN 


two bracelets, a diamond wedding 
ring, a set of pearl studs, three 
necklaces, two pairs of diamond 
clips and earrings, a fountain pen, 
a gold compact and $45 in cash. 
He bundled up in a sheet two 
men’s suits, an overcoat, a tuxedo, 
two pairs of men’s shoes, a Persian 
Lamb coat and muff and a velvet 
evening wrap. And on his way out 
to his car waiting at the curb, 


he tucked under his arm a silver 
tray and bowl and a chest con- 
taining a twelve-service set of 
sterling silver. 

The man stowed his bundles 
in the car and hurried back to 
the house. But the door had locked 
behind him. He couldn’t get in. 
And, darn it, there were a couple 
of radios he wanted. So he went 
around to the back door and 
rapped for Sally. 

*‘What are you doing out here?” 
she asked as she opened the door. 

*‘Why, I had to check the out- 
side pipes, miss. Now you go back 
and watch the gauge. Only an- 
other second and I’ll be through.” 

Sally went back to the base- 
ment. The man disconnected the 
radios. 

‘‘What are you doing with my 
daddy’s radio?” said the little girl 
as he started out. 

“I’m going to fix it for your 
daddy,” said the man. “Good 
bye.” Downstairs Sally tested the 
pipes and watched the gauge. 
She was getting tired of it. What 
was keeping that guy anyway! 
He said he was almost through, 
yet she was still in the basement. 

“Hey! How much longer do I 
have to stay down here?”’ . . . Silence. 
.. + “Hey, you! I got work to do. 
I can’t stay here all day.” ... 
More silence. . . . “Bet that no- 
account is finished and didn’t tell 
me.” 
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She hurried upstairs. The little 
girl was still sitting in the chair. 

“The man took my daddy’s 
radio,”’ she said. 

**Huh? Where is he?” 

“He went home. He took my 
daddy’s radio.” 

Sure enough, the radio was 
gone. Both radios! And the chest of 
silver! And Mrs. Blank’s fur coat! 

Frantic, Sally dashed over to 
the next-door neighbor and the 
neighbor called the police and 
Mr. Blank. The premises and the 
entire locality were searched for 
clues but nothing was uncovered. 
In fact, as soon as the police got 


the details and a description of the 
man, they told Mr. Blank that 
they couldn’t even hope to get 
any clues as this was the fourth 
robbery of this type that this fellow 
had committed in the city during 
the past six months, and in no 
instance had they been able to get 
the slightest trace of him or of the 
stolen goods. 

We paid the claim and although 
this happened over three years 
ago, nothing further has been 
heard from this thief. Evidently 
he decided not to press his luck 
too far and moved on to some 
other town. 


te 


When the war is terminated, whatever the outcome, we shall find 
ourselves in a changed world, and it is our cherished hope that the 
changes may not too seriously affect the liberty, individualism and 
equality of opportunity which have been our great national blessings. How 
may we, each in his little niche, contribute toward this end? The answer 
is to do our work or conduct our business, whatever it may be, effectively 
and aggressively. In one word — ‘‘Work.” 

We in the insurance business have our important part to play. Without 
accident and health and workmen’s compensation insurance, the liability 
insurance coverages, the fidelity bond protection, and other bonds and 
policies which absorb sudden and unexpected shocks, initiative and 
expansion would be restricted. 

So in this crucial year — crucial for our Country as well as the rest of 
the world — our part is to work diligently in carrying the message of 
protection to the uninsured and the demonstration of better protection 
to those who are inadequately insured. 

Thus may we help bolster the foundations of business and industry. 

Thus also may we ourselves prosper through service, and in the pros- 
pering, further demonstrate the glory of democracy, freedom and 
individualism. — T. J. Falvey, Boston. 











REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THe CasuALTy AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 

we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘‘ The Proposed American College of Pro- 
perty and Casualty Underwriters,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance at the University of Pennsylvania and Presi- 
dent of the American College of Life Underwriters (C. L. U.) 











The Proposed American College 
of 


Property and Casualty Underwriters 


DR. S. 8S. HUEBNER 


NTEREST IN THE educational move- 

ment in property and casualty 
insurance seems to justify a brief ex- 
planation of the fundamental purpose, 
nature, growth and services of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, with a view to showing the 
value of a similar movement to the 
property and casualty branches of 
insurance. 

The American College of Life 
Underwriters is the first and only com- 
prehensive attempt on a national scale 
to do for life insurance in the United 
States, exactly what has been accom- 
plished professionally in accounting 
and other leading callings. 

It represents a complete set-up, 
along correct lines professionally, care- 
fully thought out by the leaders of the 
life insurance business as well as by 
insurance educators over a twenty- 
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year period, and is sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers as well as by insurance com- 
panies representing at least 95% of 
all life insurance written in this coun- 
try. 

The background furnished by the 
plan can be of real service to property 
and casualty insurance, just as the 
background furnished by the C.P.A. 
movement over the past thirty years 
proved of inestimable value to those 
who decided to inject, in a practical 
way, a professional concept into the 
life insurance calling. 

A brief review of the C.L.U. pro- 
gram is also justified: 


(1) Because it has won its way by 


Cut at top of page shows the C.L.U. 
insignia in gold, similar in size and ap- 
pearance to coveted Phi Beta Kappa key. 
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standing firmly on certain fundamental 
principles which can not be ignored 

(2) Because it does not interfere with, 
but rather encourages and tends to im- 
prove, existing courses of study 

(3) Because it has already solved most 
of the important problems which any 
such comprehensive undertaking in 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER 
. . » outlines educational possibilities 


property and casualty insurance must 
face 

(4) Because it seems to be the only 
feasible procedure if a_ professional 
movement in property and casualty in- 
surance, designed to meet a rapidly 
growing public relations point of view, 
is to be national rather than a more or 
less disorganized and fragmentary local 
effort 

(5) Because it readily can be dupli- 
cated in the property and casualty fields 
with all the wealth of past experience 
ready at hand. 





Nature and Purpose 











It is recommended that these prin- 
ciples of the C.L.U. movement along 
similar lines be observed in the set-up 
of the proposed American College of 
Property and Casualty Underwriters: 


I 
GOVERNMENT 


The American College .was incor- 
porated in March, 1927, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as an autonomous, 
non-profit-making organization, solely 
for educational purposes, and inde- 
pendent so far as control is concerned 
of any direct business affiliation. This 
latter phase is vital if the College is 
to function with universities and col- 
leges. 

Moreover, it was also highly im- 
portant that the College’s program 
should be open to all interested par- 
ties, irrespective of any particular 
method of insurance procedure. Con- 
sequently, the College’s program is 
open to agents and brokers as well as 
to organizations, whether they are 
stock, mutual, fraternal, etc. 

Authority is vested in a Board of 
Trustees (twenty-one members di- 
vided into groups holding office for 
three years each) representing all 
of the different interests involved; 
namely, insurance companies, agency 
organizations, agency management 
organizations, and insurance educa- 
tors. The executive and educational 
officers of the College; namely, presi- 
dent and dean, are regarded as per- 
manent officers, subject to removal in 
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Progress of the Casualty Movement 


On December 27, 1940, the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance adopted a resolution “‘endorsing in principle the 
establishment of professional standards for property and casualty in- 
surance,” and expressing its ‘willingness to cooperate in an advisory 
capacity with representatives of the insurance institution in attainment 
of this goal.” 

* * * 
Pursuant to this resolution, the Association’s Committee on Professional 
Standards in Property and Casualty Insurance extended an invitation 
to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, the American Mutual Alliance, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents and the National Association of Insurance Brokers, 
to meet with it for an extended discussion of the possibilities. 

* * * 
Twenty-six representatives, duly appointed by the executives of the 
six aforementioned organizations, met with the Association’s Com- 
mittee on May 16 last. The Committee outlined a proposition to have 
the property and casualty branches of insurance adopt a collegiate plan 
of educational procedure similar in character, although necessarily 
adapted to meet certain varying conditions, to the Chartered Life 
Underwriter movement (the C.L.U. program) as pursued in life in- 
surance under the auspices of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

* * . 
More specifically, the Committee recommended the creation of an 
American College of Property and Casualty Underwriters, with a long- 
range progratn of education leading to the award of two professional 
designations of degree standing, as that term is understood in the 
American educational system; namely, the designations of Chartered 
Property Underwriter (C.P.U.) and Chartered Casualty Underwriter 
(C.C.U.). 

* * * 
After full consideration, the representatives of the aforementioned or- 
ganizations unanimously approved the Committee’s recommendation 
in principle. Four subcommittees were appointed; an Advisory Com- 
mittee and three additional committees dealing respectively with legal 
phases, finances, and curriculum and educational procedure — to 
work out their respective assignments with a view to the presentation 
of a complete program, early in the fall, to the original group which 
met on May 16. 
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the event of inefficiency or improper 
conduct. 
II 


OBJECTIVES 


The declared purposes of the Col- 
lege are: 


(a) Toestablish an educational stand- 
ard for the profession of life underwriting 
which will comprise (1) all the general 
fields of knowledge with which an under- 
writer should be acquainted in order to 
understand life insurance as a function- 
ing institution in a world filled with eco- 
nomic, social and political problems 
which it can help to solve, and (2) all 
the specific fields of knowledge essential 
to the rendering of expert advice and 
service to the insuring public. 

(b) To encourage and foster the train- 
ing of students in educational institu- 
tions for the career of professional life 
underwriter. To this end the College 
stands prepared to cooperate in every 
way possible with universities and col- 
leges which are contemplating the in- 
troduction of a complete insurance 
course. The College does not conduct 
educational courses itself, believing that 
the work of instruction can best be given 
by the institutions already in existence, 
just as has been the case in the field of 
accounting. 

(c) To cooperate: with universities 
and colleges in general in giving life in- 
surance education for laymen, since the 
subject is regarded as fundamentally im- 
portant and well worthy of incorporation 
into a business school’s curriculum. 

(d) To award to properly qualified 
life underwriters a professional recog- 
nition. 


Briefly outlined, the basic functions 
of the College relate to the following: 


(a) Setting up of educational stand- 
ards and the formulation of a program 


of education over a four-year period of 
study of degree standards. 

(b) Enforcement of educational and 
other prerequisites for the taking of 
examinations. 

(c) Formulation and constant im- 
provement of the curriculum of study to 
be pursued in preparation for the C.L.U. 
examinations, including not only the 
principles, practices, and economics of 
life insurance per se, but also the closely 
allied business subjects, which happen 
to be the principles of salesmanship; eco- 
nomics; government; sociology; general 
business law; wills, trusts and estates; 
taxation; corporation finance; banking 
and credit; and investments. 

(d) Promulgation of the entire pro- 
gram of instruction among institutions 
of higher learning, and the giving of 
educational assistance to all institutions 
asking for the same. 

(e) Preparation of proper text books 
through various channels and, under its 
own auspices, the issue of study supple- 
ments, problem material, manuals and 
promotional literature designed to guide 
teachers and prospective students, as 
well as insurance organizations, so that 
all may become interested in the pro- 
gram of study along sound educational 
lines. The field promotional work of the 
College is one of its leading functions. 

(f) Emphasis, as an underlying pol- 
icy, of the following: (1) To set up 
specific qualifying standards “‘so clearly 
on a parity with the standards now as- 
sociated with recognized professions that 
the public will ultimately accord the 
same type of recognition to those who 
fully meet them” (2) To stress the social 
point of view in the interest of clients as 
well as the institution of insurance (3) 
To inculcate a proper career-building 
attitude along proper lines (4) To stress 
ethical standards on the part of the 
candidate with respect to clients, em- 
ployers, and fellow-practitioners. 
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III 
QUALIFICATIONS 


A minimum age of twenty-one is 
required, as indicating a reasonable 
maturity and mental background. It 
is also the legal age for the making of 
contracts. Moreover, in view of a 
four-year program of study, and a 
three-year satisfactory business ex- 
perience, the candidate’s age will be 
around twenty-five by the time the 
designation is conferred. The candi- 
date will thus have had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a very fair measure 
of experience, as well as maturity in 
thought. 

The College investigates carefully 
the moral character of candidates 
before the designation is awarded. It 
also follows the practice of having the 
candidate sign the following pledge at 
the time application is made to take 
the examinations: 


I agree that if I am granted the desig- 
nation of Chartered Life Underwriter, I 
will do all in my power to improve the 
character of the life insurance institu- 
tion, and to conduct myself in such a 
way, in all of my dealings, as to reflect 
honor upon the profession of life under- 
writing. 


Again, at the time of the conferment 
of the designation, a moral “charge” 
is publicly administered to all success- 
ful candidates, 

High-school graduation or its legal 
equivalent is also required as an edu- 
cational prerequisite for eligibility of 
candidates to enroll for the examina- 
tions. This minimum is recognized 
generally throughout the United 
States in other professional organiza- 


tions. It may be called the United 
States system today. Institutions of 
higher learning, which give most of 
our professional education, also use 
this same requirement. To assume less 
as an educational prerequisite is 
bound to cause an unfavorable view- 
point in educational institutions of 
higher learning, as well as in other 
professional circles. 

In preparing for the examinations, 
candidates are strongly urged to take 
them in installments, spread out over 
a four-year period. Those, however, 
who are prepared through previous 
study to take the examinations within 
a shorter period, are permitted to do 
so. 

IV 
EXAMINATIONS 


The examinations are five in num- 
ber, of four hours each, held over a 
two and one-half day period, once a 
year (during the second week of June), 
at some ninety degree-conferring uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
country. The subject matter of the 
curriculum is allocated approximately 
evenly over the five examinations. 
Moreover, the examinations (a) are 
adapted to the professional concept, 
ie., are not just matter of fact exam+ 
inations (b) are sufficiently strenuous 
to measure up to the American “de- 
gree standard” and (c) are of a char- 
acter to command respect in leading 
institutions of higher learning, as well 
as in other professions. 

In all important respects, the stand- 
ard of grading compares favorably 
with the practices followed in other 
professional examinations. All exam- 
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inations are graded by a duly consti- 
tuted board of graders. A passing 
grade of 70% is used, and all reaching 
this grade in any examinatioa are 
passed. The examination set up is such 
that all names of candidates are un- 
known to the graders, and every effort 
is made in the interest of impartiality 
in grading, reasonable strictness and 
competency of the graders. 

In addition to the passing of all of 
the examinations, the College also ap- 
plies a three-year experience factor 
before the designation is awarded. 
Other professions use a prescribed 
period of satisfactory practical experi- 
ence in the calling before allowing 
attainment of the designation. To the 
public, this experience factor means 
an added assurance of fitness and 
permanency. 


Vv 
PRE-SCHOOLING 


The work of instruction is con- 
ducted either at universities or col- 
leges, or through the medium of ap- 
proved private study groups. 

Organized study in higher institu- 
tions of learning should be encouraged 
and gradually developed, but well- 
organized study groups should be al- 
lowed, with the understanding that 
the central organization (the College) 
will have charge of the organization 
of the groups and the guidance of the 
teaching. Where, however, private 
study groups are in operation, the Col- 
lege is making every effort to have the 
education diverted to institutions of 
higher learning as soon as conditions 
permit. 


VI 
BAsIs FOR AWARD 


Completion of the examinations 
and the three-year vocational ex- 
perience factor, assuming good moral 
character, entitles the candidate to his 
designation. Only one designation can 
be used (namely, the C.L.U. designa- 
tion), and there may be no honorary 
designations of any kind, nor may 
there be any arrangements for exemp- 
tions or exceptions of any kind. 

The only designation awarded is an 
earned one, secured by all holders in 
exactly the same manner and along 
the line of standards previously ex- 
plained. 





Additional Services 











Aside from these fundamental ob- 
jectives, several other advantages of 
the program have become outstand- 
ingly apparent to the life insurance 
business. And all of these advantages 
would benefit equally well the prop- 
erty and casualty branches, if they 
were to undertake a similar move- 
ment: 


(1) The plan gives to the commenda- 
bly ambitious an ideal to strive for, and 
soon proves to be an energizing force in 
the calling. 

(2) It adds materially to the dignity 
of the insurance calling. It is distinctly a 
vital part of a good public relations program 
in that it increases the confidence of the 
buying public in the practitioners of the 
calling. Beyond question, the plan aids 
greatly in the rendering of good de- 
pendable service to the public. 

(3) It places insurance on the na- 
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tional educational map with universi- 
ties and colleges, a factor of supreme im- 
portance. In this connection the C.L.U. 
program has led to an immense increase 
in the number of insurance courses 
given, and to the improvement of those 
courses, as well as the teachers giving 
the same. For life insurance, the College 
has made for friendship in educational 
circles, and has placed the subject on a 
parity, as regards dignity and need, with 
other business subjects now so generally 
recognized in a_ collegiate business 
school’s curriculum. 

(4) It has led to the establishment of 
numerous survey courses in universities 
and colleges for the lay student who de- 
sires a fairly comprehensive knowledge 
of the principles and services of insur- 
ance, but who does not intend to enter 
insurance as a business. The importance 
of this factor can not be overemphasized 
as indirect selling, and as a means of 
public friendship and support. Year 
after year thousands of graduates who 
have had such survey courses go back to 
their respective communities to become 
leaders in business, in educational cir- 
cles, in the newspaper and journalistic 
field, in church and civic organizations, 
in the professions, in legislative halls, 
etc. They go back as friends of insurance, 
with an understanding of its principles 
and its great mission. And as friends they 
will defend its welfare wherever and 
whenever necessary. 

(5) It has also led to other big move- 
ments vital to the insurance business, 
having a profound effect upon the basis 
of selecting new personnel for the in- 
surance calling, and favorably affecting 
the progress of intermediate insurance 
education, until today the business of 
life insurance is considering the formula- 
tion, on a national scale, of an interme- 
diate plan of education designed to be a 
feeder into the C.L.U. program. It is 
also doing much to change favorably the 


outlook of employers with respect to the 
training and future welfare of their 
employees. 





Growth of Movement 








Although the C.L.U. program has 
only functioned actively since 1928, 
and for about half of this time during 
a period of severe business depression, 
nearly 1,900 have already qualified as 
Chartered Life Underwriters (includ- 
ing this year’s quota of candidates, 
who had the designation conferred on 
September 18). 

At the close of this year’s examina- 
tions, 2,057 have completed all of the 
examinations, although some still 


must complete their three-year ex- 
perience record to receive the award. 


Moreover, 3,043 additional candi- 
dates have credit for one or more of 
the examinations taken. 

The total number of applicants ap- 
proved to date to take the examina- 
tions is 6,720. Judging from our cor- 
respondence, it also appears that at 
least another 4,000 have undertaken 
the course of study. Many of these 
probably never contemplate taking 
the examinations, yet obtain great 
good from a pursuit of the course of 
study. 

Preparation for this year’s examina- 
tions was undertaken through the 
medium of 157 study groups, 56 of 
which were under the auspices of uni- 
versities and colleges, 66 under the 
auspices of life underwriters’ associa- 
tions and local C.L.U. chapters, and 
35 under the auspices of Home 
Offices or life insurance agencies. The 
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combined enrollment of these study 
groups was 2,159, and nearly one-half 
of this enrollment was in groups con- 
ducted under the auspices of universi- 
ties and colleges. It may be added that 
approximately one-half of the existing 
Chartered Life Underwriters are in 
managerial or supervisory work, a 
situation which will greatly augment 
the future spread of the movement to 
an ever-increasing personnel. 

Cooperating Colleges. — The number 
of cooperating universities and col- 
leges is also growing remarkably. In 
1929, twelve institutions of higher 
learning had signified their intention 
to give all, or substantially all, of the 
courses comprised within the C.L.U. 
program. Since that time, 69 addi- 
tional universities and colleges have 
been added to the list, making a total 
of 81 at the present time. 

Company Cooperation. — Ninety-nine 
life insurance companies, representing 
95% of all outstanding life insurance, 
contribute annually over $33,000 to 
the support of the College. Under this 
contributory plan, all of these com- 
panies pay one-half of the registration 
and examination fees of their candi- 
dates. Thirty-seven companies, how- 
ever, refund all of the examination 
fees to their candidates; 41 companies 
provide circulating libraries with re- 
spect to C.L.U. texts; 80 companies 
give publicity recognition to their 
successful candidates; and 34 com- 
panies have so arranged their educa- 
tional program that it will eventually 
lead to the C.L.U. designation as a 
final goal. 

C.L.U. Chapters. — Holders of the 
C.L.U. designation are allowed to or- 


ganize themselves into local C.L.U. 
chapters, and today there are already 
43 chapters in that many cities. In due 
course, there will be a chapter in every 
city of consequence. These local chap- 
ters are federated into an “ American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers,” the declared purposes of 
which are: 


(1) To advance in every legitimate 
way the higher education of those en- 
gaged in the profession of life insurance, 
and students who contemplate entering 
the career of professional life under- 
writer. 

(2) To maintain at all times the dig- 
nity and high professional standards that 
properly attach to the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation. 

(3) To cooperate with the American 
College of Life Underwriters in extend- 
ing its influence and educational pro- 
gram among the universities and col- 
leges of America. 

(4) To bring into social and friendly 
relations those engaged in the profession 
of life insurance who have acquired the 
C.L.U. designation. 


The local chapters control the elec- 
tion of their membership. They also 
have charge of the disciplining of their 
members. In this respect they will 
serve increasingly the same purpose 
that is customarily exercised by the 
legal bar or by a local medical associ- 
ation. 





Adaptable to Casualty 








All that has been done in life in- 
surance can readily be duplicated in 
property and casualty insurance un- 
der the auspices of an “American 
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College of Property and Casualty 
Underwriters.” 

The committee of educators, which 
recommended this plan on May 16, 
did so in the belief that the property 
and casualty insurance callings are 
inherently professional from every 
vital standpoint. They meet all the 
vital elements of the professional 
concept: 


(1) They are inherently noble and 
absolutely necessary to the general wel- 
fare of the community. 

(2) Involve a utility to clients which 
reflects an obligation to serve efficiently 
and unselfishly. 

(3) Comprise a science of substantial 
learning, involving a very considerable 
educational and experience effort, and 
requiring expertness in daily service. 

(4) Represent a service of such char- 
acter as to require of their practitioners 
emphasis upon a high “code of ethics 
and practice.” 


The proposed plan affords the ad- 
vantage of starting from the beginning 
with the wealth of accumulated ex- 
perience already gained from the 
fourteen years of operation of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, thus avoiding at the very 
start a great deal of formative experi- 
mentation. 

Practically all of the legal phases, 
with respect to incorporation of the 
College, protection from taxes, protec- 
tion of the designation in the several 
states, protection of the designation 
from misuse by holders thereof, etc., 
have their counterpart and solution 
in the C.L.U. movement. 

The work of establishing examina- 


tion centers at universities and col- 
leges throughout the country, as well 
as the securing of cooperation from 
universities and colleges in the giving 
of instruction, has also progressed to a 
remarkable degree, and will be avail- 
able to the property and casualty 
branches of insurance. 

In fact, from a financial standpoint, 
much saving could be accomplished if 
the property and casualty examina- 
tions were held at the same time as the 
C.L.U. examinations are given, at the 
same examination centers and with 
the same examination proctors, the 
total cost being prorated on the basis 
of the number of examinees belonging 
to each of the two colleges. This would 
avoid a duplicated cost, and would be 
particularly favorable to the proposed 
new college in the formative years of 
its growth when candidates for exam- 
ination are necessarily much smaller 
than the number now appearing for 
the C.L.U. examinations. 

The management of the American 
College of Life Underwriters will 
gladly make available all of its solu- 
tions. It stands ready to aid always by 
way of suggestion or recommenda- 
tion, or by the furnishing of informa- 
tion. The proposed new college should, 
therefore, start much more easily, be 
assured of a much more rapid prog- 
ress, and be safeguarded against the 
handicap of possible errors. I feel con- 
fident that the suggested American 
College of Property and Casualty 
Underwriters will be welcomed by 
educational institutions everywhere 
because the American College of Life 
Underwriters has already been wel- 
comed. 
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The Curriculum 








This is a very important question, 
and probably the most difficult to 
agree upon. It is here that opinions 
may differ, and the ideas of any one or 
a few individuals should not neces- 
sarily prevail. It is a matter for con- 
ference determination. 

A large Committee on Curriculum 
and Educational Procedure has al- 
ready been appointed, consisting of 
ten company and agency organization 
representatives, plus nine additional 
members who have had abundant 
experience as teachers of insurance in 
the property and casualty fields. This 
Committee will give careful considera- 
tion to the subject with respect, on the 
one hand, to the special text ma- 
terial relating respectively to fire in- 
surance, casualty insurance, marine 
insurance and surety bonding, and on 
the other hand to the required group 
of allied subjects vital and common to 
all of these branches of insurance. 

When the plan of study is perfected 
by this committee, it will be submitted 
to the entire group of representatives 
who approved the proposed collegiate 
plan on May 16. The proposed plan, 


e 


it should be emphasized, will in no 
sense Oppose any existing courses of 
instruction or any existing educational 
organizations. On the contrary, such 
existing courses may be most useful 
in preparing candidates. Possibly they 
may fit directly into the picture, and 
thus be most helpful. 

Adoption of the recommended plan, 
I am confident, will soon cause leaders 
in the property and casualty insurance 
fields to become conscious of the real- 
ization of three outstanding objectives, 
all designed to enhance the dignity of 
the calling, and to further a high and 
lasting professional concept: 

(1) Universities and colleges through- 
out the nation would be induced to make 
available proper instruction for those 
who are contemplating entering the 
calling, or who are already engaged 
therein 

(2) Courses in property and casualty 
insurance would be started far and wide 
in universities and colleges for the lay 
student, so that the subject would be- 
come adequately represented in the na- 
tion’s educational curriculum, just as 
are so many other business subjects 

(3) An objective is provided toward 
which all who are commendably ambi- 
tious may aim, with the feeling that the 
effort constitutes a real investment for 
the future. 


School “Daze 


An old codger fell for a Fountain of Youth scheme. The directions 
said to take six pills — one each day. Instead, he took all six at once. 
The next morning his family had difficulty in awaking him. Finally he 
came to and said: “‘I’ll get up, but I won’t go to school.” — Bee Lines. 








“The Customers Always Write” 


PoLiciEs BY THE OUNCE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

May I call attention to the fact that 
most policies require double postage 
owing to excessive weight? This is an 
unnecessary waste and can and should 


be remedied. 
R. M. Harvey 


[Many policies are printed on rag- 
content “quality” paper. This type of 
stock, which weighs more than or- 
dinary “sulphite” paper, is often 


thought advisable so that the policies 


will not turn yellow with age; to per- 
mit frequent handling as desired; and 
to give a feeling of “quality.” After 
all, the policy itself represents money 
—perhaps thousands of dollars — 
and perhaps it is not amiss that the 
paper stock on which it is printed 
should compare favorably with that 
used for currency, stock certificates 
and bonds. — Ep. ] 
-<}— 

CasuaLty RESEARCH 

Rochester, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

With a premium income in 1940 of 
$815,336,969, which is about one- 
seventh of the total farm income in the 
United States in 1939, stock casualty in- 
surance is big business; but, unlike other 
large industries, stock casualty business 
is distinguished by its complete lack of 
= though it has just as great need 
or it. 


We have our rating bureaus and or- 
ganizations, but they compile results 
largely based on past experience, rather 
than studying future trends in insur- 
ance, inconsistencies in rating, gaps in 
coverage. As illustrations: The premium 
on a schedule bond can be reduced in 
many instances by increasing the amount 
of coverage provided by the bond; the 
mercantile open stock burglary policy 
does not cover losses “‘caused by or con- 
tributed to by fire or occurring during a 
fire in the building in which the premises 
are located”; and the standard fire pol- 
icy does not cover such losses because it 
excludes loss by theft. 

The number of these gaps-in-coverage 
and inconsistencies-in-rates are legion 
and, unfortunately, frequently come to 
light only when a loss is not covered or 
when the insurance buyer asks for an ex- 
planation. An intelligent, well-staffed re- 
search organization could discover most 
of these gaps-in-coverage and inconsis- 
tencies-in-rate in advance. 

Virtually the only research work now 
being carried on in the industry is being 
done by outside organizations which, 
because we have not been sufficiently 
progressive, naturally look with suspi- 
cion on our business. In my opinion, 
stock casualty insurance should begin 
its research now. 

Rosert E, Friepiicu 
—<$— 
Avaska’s Highway AcT 
Juneau, Alaska 
Gentlemen: 

In a recent issue, your pictorial sec- 
tion carried a display of the Trafik-I. We 
are interested in securing a copy of this 
issue, ours having been misplaced, to- 
gether with any information you can 
send us on this or other equipment which 
might be useful for highway patrol. 

Alaska has a new highway act, and 
the patrol is just going into service. Nat- 
urally, they are looking for any helpful 
material available. 

Curtis G. SHATTUCK 


[Information sent. Additional data 





forwarded by our National Conserva- 
| tion Bureau. — Ep.] 
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Propucts LIABILITY 
Cleveland, O. 
To the Editor: 
you give us the names of com- 
panies writing in the field of cosmetics, 
deodorants, lotions, etc.? 

Our clients are small, but we both 
know from advertisements appearing in 
their trade journals, that this kind of in- 
surance may be had. 

ae 


[Information forwarded. Several 
of our member companies write this 
type of coverage. — Ep.] 

—-<>— 
PUNSTER 
Newark, N. J. 
To the Editor: 

May I suggest that if you wish this 
magazine read through, that the pages 
be so separated that it does not require a 
half day of careful separation to do a job 
which the printers, I presume, have 
been paid to do? I refer to the following 
pages in my copy which have not been 
cut apart, to make you realize that I 
have read the magazine: 2, 5, 18, 22, 
42, 46, 58 and 62. 

SURETY if you expect me to read 
this, ACCIDENTS should not happen 
and pages should not be BOND to- 
gether, so that if I am to FORGE ahead 
immediately, have clear sailing without 
being HELD UP and THEFT of my 
time taken from more important en- 


deavors. 
One of the Quiz Kids 
P.S. I knew it was a cow all the time. 


TWO 


October 6, 7, 8, 9, 1941 
National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents 
White Sulphur Springs 


IN AMERICAN 





ATTRACTIVE NUISANCE 
Miami, Florida 
To the Editor: 

The principle of “attractive nuisance” 
discussed in Lino L. Sertel’s article in 
the June—July issue, page 3, has been in- 
volved in a number of my claims, but 
not until I read this article did I realize 
just how far the courts had gone in their 
liberal interpretation of this doctrine. 
The information presented is excellent 
ammunition for anyone in the agency 
end of the business. 

H. T. SHULENBERGER 


Warren, Ark. 

. a fine article. Particularly appealed 

to me because I recently had to resell a 

residence liability policy. Although I 

had no difficulty, had I read previously 

this story it would have been helpful in 
giving me additional thoughts. 

L. H. Dersy, 
Ch., Exec. Com., 
Ark. Assn. of Ins. Agents 


Atlanta, Ga. 
. much food for thought. 
E. M. Ransom 
Richmond, Va. 
. . « convinced me that this man not 
only writes convincingly but is still as 
handsome as ever. 
Epcar N. Tayior 
Hartford, Conn. 


. article one of best that has ever 


appeared in the JouRNAL. 
H. D. Van Gris 


[me PORTANT DATES 


October 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
1941 National Association 
of Insurance Agents 
Kansas City, Missouri 


INSURANCE 





Epwarp C. Stone heads the Employers’ 
Group of Boston as United States Gen- 
eral Manager and Attorney for The 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd.; and as President of both 
the American Employers’ Insurance 
Company and the Employers’ Fire In- 
surance Company. As a resident of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Stone has seen at close 
hand that state’s compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law in operation with 
its ensuing evils. He has seen other states 
work out, in principle at least, the so- 
called Stone Plan for a financial respon- 
sibility law which has demonstrated the 
advantages of such a law over the com- 


pulsory plan. Boston University School 


of Law. Associated with the Employ- 
ers’ Group since 1919. Member of the 
Boston, Middlesex, Massachusetts State, 
and American Bar Associations. Vice 
President, Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica. Trustee of the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston; trustee, Boston 
University. (Opportunity Comes to N. Y. 
Producers, page 1.) 
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Dr. S. S. Huesner, Professor of In- 
surance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, is also President of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
President, American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, 1932-34. 
Member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Insurance Federation of America, 
Committee on Insurance and Fire Pre- 
vention, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, Committee on Insurance and 
Pensions of the American Association 
of University Professors, Committee of 
Insurance Advisors, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 1928, National As- 
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sociation of Life Underwriters, Ameri- 
can Economic Association, American 
Institute of Banking, National Institute 
of Social Science, American Philosophi- 
cal Society. Fellow of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, and the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. (The Proposed American 
College of Property and Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, page 49.) 
ee 


Witt1am W. EL tis joined the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company’s sales 
force after his graduation from Princeton 
University in 1926. His field experience 
was gained in the Philadelphia Branch 
Territory. In 1934, he was called to the 
Home Office in Hartford where, after 
two years of special work in the field of 
risk and insurance analysis, he joined 
the faculty of Aetna’s Casualty and 
Surety Sales Course. ‘‘Say It in English” 
constitutes the first “S” in Mr. Ellis’ 
well-known sales lecture, ““The Three 
‘S’s’ of Salesmanship.” (Say It in Eng- 
lish, page 18.) 
a 


Epwin C. Hit is well known to news- 
paper readers, movie audiences and 
radio listeners. Butler College. Author 
of three books and, since 1932, of the 
widely syndicated feature, “The Hu- 
man Side of the News.” (Salesmanship 
Is the Vital Spark, page 15.) 
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BERNARD J. WELDON is an “engineer and 
solicitor” of Dulaney, Johnston and 
Priest, Wichita, Kansas. Graduate of the 
Armour Institute of Technology (now 
Illinois Institute) in the Department of 
Fire Protection Engineering. President, 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, and 
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former Chairman of its Insurance Com- 
mittee. Don C. Campse.t of Chicago, 
for 15 years has been Credit Manager of 
the Continental Insurance. University 
of California; Webster College of Law 
(Chicago). In 1931, originated present 
Insurance-Credit Public Relations Cam- 
paign to make credit men insurance 
conscious. Custodian of Goslings-Illinois 
Pond, Blue Goose, 1941. Chairman, 
National Insurance Group, National 
Association of Credit Men, 1941. (Modern 
Credit — and Insurance, page 20.) 
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W. F. Wurre, Superintendent of A. & H. 
Department, Eagle, Globe and Royal 
Indemnity Companies, has had 25 years’ 
experience in this line of work, involving 
production, underwriting, adjusting, ad- 
vertising and administration. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Bureau of Per- 
sonal A. & H. Underwriters. (Double 
Values in the Sale of Personal Accident In- 
surance, page 6.) 
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Dr. SaMuEL Nowe tt STEvEns is presi- 
dent of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. He was formerly a member of the 
faculty of Northwestern University, as 
dean of the University College in down- 
town Chicago, which he built up from an 
enrollment of a few hundred to 3,200. 
Graduate, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Ct. Graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins, Garrett Institute and North- 
western, receiving the degrees of B.D., 
A.M., and Ph.D. Member, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 
the American Psychology Association, 
and the Illinois Association of Applied 
Psychology. (Influencing Men and Women 
to Buy, page 28.) 
S . ¥- 


Grorce CowrTon, agent of Grand Is- 
land, Nebraska, doesn’t look like his pic- 
ture. That is, the hirsute adornment is 
now missing. It seems that some time 
ago he was President of the Grand Island 
Whisker Club, an organization formed 
to celebrate the 75th Anniversary of the 
founding of Grand Island. ‘‘We had over 


3,000 men who grew whiskers for two 
months. The enclosed picture shows the 
best I could do, but anyway it was suffi- 
cient to get by as a member of the club.” 
Born and educated in England, Mr. 
Cowton has had 31 years of local agency 
experience. He is past president of the 
following organizations: Local Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Board; State Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Association; 
Local Life Underwriters Association; 
State Life Underwriters Association; 
Chamber of Commerce; Rotary Club. 
(Selling Stock Coverage in a Town of 20,000, 


page 39.) ee ¢ 


The three authors of this month’s Mem- 
orable Sales Interview all come from 
Detroit. Lance C. Minor is local Man- 
ager of the American Surety and New 
York Casualty. University of the South. 
Charter member Surety Assn. of Minn., 
Vice Pres., Surety Association of Mich. 
Tuomas A. Eccieston is Superintend- 
ent of the Bond Department of the 
Aetna’s branch office. Indiana Univer- 
sity. Insurance experience in Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Harrisburg and New 
Orleans. Past President, Surety Associa- 
tion of Michigan. W. S. Cumminec is 
Manager of the Bonding Department 
for the Maryland Casualty at Detroit. 
Michigan State College. President, 
Surety Association of Michigan. (Selling 
a Blanket Position Bond, page 41.) 
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James D. Spectman is Supervisory At- 
torney, Fidelity and Casualty Co. of N.Y. 
Admitted to Bar in Vermont, Michigan 
and New York. Was youngest attorney 
in the United States at time of admis- 
sion to the Vermont Bar. (“‘He Took My 
Daddy’s Radio” — page 46.) 
a a 3 

Credits. Cartoon on page 37 furnished by 
The Institute of Life Insurance. Illustra- 
tions on pages 9-11, courtesyAccident and 
Health Insurance Week Committee. 
Claim stories on page 27 furnished byT.G. 
Wickersham, Aetna Casualty and Sure- 
ty, Hartford, and W. E. Pullen, United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 





What Did You Learn? 
QUICK QUIZ 


For Our Busy Readers 








True False 


1. The selling of “Automobile” in New York state is 
made easier now because of the penalties and burdens 
imposed by the new Page-Anderson law which is 
going into effect January 1. (Page 7) 


2. If a producer sells one accident policy a week for a 
year and then “rests,” it will take 35 years before all 
his renewal commissions stop. (Page 6) 


3. Salesmanship is of little account as a driving force 
of progress and the betterment of man’s condition. 
(Page 15) 


4. Technical terms, injected into an insurance sales 
talk, tend to convey an “‘atmosphere” helpful to the 
sale. (Page 718) 


5. Credit men don’t need to know much about insur- 
ance, or insurance men about credit. (Page 20) 


6. The man at the point of sale has little effect on 
whether merchandising is to be successful or unsuc- 
cessful. (Page 28) 


7. The experience and results of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters (C.L.U.) readily can be 
duplicated in the property and casualty fields. (Page 
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